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A  vast  amount  of  nutritional  researcli  has  been  eon- 
ducted  in  independent  and  university  laboratories  by 
hundreds  of  investigators.  Much  of  it  has  been  devoted 
to  the  importance  of  vitamins  in  general . .  .  and  some 
to  vitamins  in  canned  foods  specifically. 

As  published  in  the  Scientific  magazines,  this  research 
forms  the  basis  of  modern  practice  in  human  nutrition. 

We  have,  therefore,  assembled  the  reports  made  by 
scientists  on  vitamins  in  canned  foods  and  are  printing 
abstracts  of  them  on  file  cards  ...  of  the  same  size  and 
type  which  physicians  use  for  all  their  professional 
work. 

This  information  is  sent  to  the  professions  in  answer  to 
their  questions  regarding  nutritive  values  of  canned 
foods.  These  numerous  inquiries  from  every  part  of  the 
country  are  the  result  of  our  extensive  educational 
program  in  medical,  dental  and  home  economics 
magazines. 

Physicians,  Dentists  and  Teachers  may  now  refer  to 
them  for  facts  about  vitamins  in  canned  foods. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


Grass-root  wisdom  on  futures— Mr.  g. 

C.  Cook,  of  the  Dupont  Canning  Company,  Du¬ 
pont,  Indiana,  classes  himself  as  “a  newcomer 
to  the  business,”  not  yet  dulled  by  the  sight  of  evils  in 
the  business  as  oldsters  at  the  calling  might  be,  and 
believes  he  should  speak  while  impressions  are  fresh 
upon  him.  He  writes  a  good  editorial,  as  you  will  see. 

Dupont,  Ind.,  February  20,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  heard  it  said,  regardless  of  what  the  line  of 
business,  industry  or  endeavor,  there  is  in  every  case 
one  fact,  or  one  thing,  that  can  always  be  depended 
upon  100  per  cent  absolutely  and  without  fail.  Apply¬ 
ing  this  rule  to  various  things  which  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion,  I  find  that  one  thing  in  any  number  of  cases  to 
be  “UNCERTAINTY,”  and  for  a  time  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  one  FACT  in  the  canning  industry 
was  “UNCERTAINTY.”  But  I  now  know  I  was  wrong 
in  that  thought.  While  uncertainty  is  there,  it  is  not 
the  one  thing  as  applied  above.  I  find  that  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  can  depend  on  one  crop.  A  BUMPER 
CROP  that  never  has  failed  and  never  will  fail.  Each 
year,  and  year  after  year,  every  year  from  now  on  to 
the  day  of  resurrection  the  canning  industry  can  feel 
assured  of  this  one  BUMPER  CROP.  You  ask  what 
that  crop  is.  It  is  maturing  right  now.  That  one 
dependable  crop  is: 

“BROKER  AND  BUYER  BALLAHOO  OF  LARGE 
ACREAGE  AND  OVERSIZED  PACKS  FOR  THE 
PRESENT  YEAR.” 

Each  year  along  about  this  time  that  crop  of  ballahoo 
matures.  Now  were  these  brokers  and  buyers  capable 
to  the  same  extent  in  their  own  respective  businesses, 
and  had  the  ability  to  put  their  own  business  over  in 
the  same  adroit  manner  as  they  do  this  ballahoo,  then 
their  business  would  be  the  peer  of  all  business,  but 
the  piteous  fact  remains,  were  these  gentlemen  as 
small  in  stature  as  they  are  in  knowledge  of  future 
crop  possibility,  then  they  could  stand  flat-footed  and 
kiss  a  gnat’s  heel  without  bending  their  knees. 

After  hearing  their  ideas  along  the  line  of  future 
acreage  and  future  packs,  one  gets  the  impression  this 
class  of  gentry  is  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
canning  crops  grow  on  city  streets,  and  that  the  crop 
will  show  up  there  each  season  just  like  the  traffic 
shows  up  there  each  dawn.  It  certainly  is  enlighten¬ 
ing,  amusing  and  gratifying  to  understand  their  utter 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  future  possibility  of 


crops  and  packs.  Some  will  say  brokers  and  buyers 
benefit  by  this  ballahoo  to  the  extent  of  securing  fu¬ 
tures  at  low  prices.  They  do  get  some  jello-spined  can- 
ners  to  sign  future  contracts  at  low  prices,  but  do  they 
benefit  by  such  contracts?  Hardly,  for  when  there  is 
a  short  crop  the  future  contract  is  merely  a  paper  sale. 
It  cannot  be  delivered  if  it  was  not  packed.  The 
thoughtless  canner  will  always  oversell  his  pack  as 
futures,  and  then  always  is  compelled  to  prorate  the 
delivery,  and,  if  prices  are  up,  that  proration  is  even 
smaller. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  he  who  spends  his  life  hopping 
from  clod  to  clod  is  the  one  who  is  more  apt  to  have 
the  lowdown  on  what  the  crops  and  packs  of  canning 
vegetables  are  apt  to  be.  Not  expressed  by  him  in 
that  manner,  but  in  order  to  get  the  picture  as  it  really 
is,  the  scene  now  changes  from  the  office  of  the  broker 
and  the  buyer,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  barnyard 
of  the  average  farmer  who  makes  a  success  of  farming. 

The  price  of  livestock  for  the  slaughter  house  is 
three  times  as  much  now  as  it  was  this  same  time 
three  years  ago.  The  price  of  wheat  is  three  times 
as  much  as  it  was  three  years  ago.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  corn,  to  say  nothing  of  tobacco,  which 
brought  a  price  of  $920  per  ton  last  season.  A  ton 
of  tobacco  can  be  raised  on  two  acres  of  land.  There 
is  about  the  same  amount  of  hand  labor  needed  to  raise 
two  acres  of  tobacco  as  is  required  to  raise  two  acres 
of  tomatoes.  The  two  acres  in  tobacco  will  bring 
$920,  according  to  last  season’s  price.  The  same  two 
acres  of  tomatoes  will  bring  less  than  $100.  Corn 
or  wheat  is  a  machine  or  animal  labor  crop.  Canning 
vegetables  are  for  the  most  part  a  hand  labor  crop. 
Last  season  a  lot  of  farmers  lost  on  their  tomatoes 
because  when  it  came  picking  time  there  was  not 
enough  to  be  had.  The  same  thing  will  hold  true  this 
season,  and  possibly  be  worse.  A  farmer  and  one  son 
with  two  teams  can  plant,  tend  and  cultivate  forty 
acres  of  corn  or  wheat,  which  will  easily  bring  $1,600. 
That  same  farmer  and  son  would  be  pushed  to  set  and 
tend,  and  in  a  successful  manner  pick  and  deliver,  five 
acres  of  tomatoes,  or  any  other  canning  crop,  and  the 
cash  return  would  be  less  than  $200. 

With  the  price  of  grain  and  livestock  up  300  per  cent 
from  1934,  these  requiring  the  least  hand  labor,  com¬ 
pared  to  canning  crops,  which  are  up  about  30  per 
cent  from  1934,  and  requiring  largely  hand  labor,  one 
gets  a  fair  view  of  the  farmer’s  way  of  thinking  and 
planning  for  this  coming  season.  It  is  true  the  average 
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farmer  wants  to  retain  his  connection  with  the  can¬ 
ning  factory  in  his  community  and  will  contract  some 
acreage  for  that  factory,  but  where  he  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  ten  acres  this  season  he  will  take  two  acres,  and 
do  that  in  a  reluctant  manner.  In  addition,  those  two 
acres  will  not  receive  the  attention  they  formerly  did, 
so  the  crop  will  be  less  than  average  and  less  in  quality, 
for  when  the  growing  season  is  on  that  farmer  is  first 
going  to  give  his  time  and  attention  to  that  crop  which 
is  the  largest  and  most  profitable. 

That  farmer  will  agree  with  you  that  all  farmers 
are  of  about  the  same  opinion  as  to  what  they  will 
plant  in  a  big  way  this  season,  but  he  will  not  agree 
with  you  when  you  point  out  that  the  planting  and 
growing  of  extra  large  acreages  of  corn  and  wheat 
will  lower  his  price  next  Fall.  He  will  tell  you  it  takes 
two  such  years  in  a  row  to  glut  the  market,  and  be¬ 
sides,  if  the  crops  of  those  two  items  are  overgrown 
this  season,  the  price  of  slaughter  stock  is  up,  and  that 
extra  grain  is  just  the  thing  to  fatten  his  stock  for  the 
market.  So  there  is  the  information  that  is  of  some 
value.  It  comes  from  a  source  that  is  not  only  reliable, 
but  is  a  fact. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned,  let  the  broker 
and  buyer  ballahoo  until  they  are  hoarse.  Future  No.  2 
tomatoes  in  a  standard  are  a  good  buy,  and  a  good 
value,  at  80  cents  per  dozen.  Let  the  short-sighted, 
easily  scared  canner  sell  futures  for  less. 

Yours  very  truly, 

4c  )|c 

In  line  with  the  above  the  jobbers’  journals,  and 
many  of  their  faithful  toadies,  are  saying  that  the 
future  market  is  open — everywhere.  It  is  not.  The 
larger,  stronger  and  better  canners  are  turning  deaf 
ears  to  future  offers.  Futures  are  always  a  rank  gam¬ 
ble  for  the  canner,  but  they  are  worse  this  year  than 
ever  before.  When  you  hear  of  these  “openings,”  re¬ 
member  what  Mr.  Cook  has  told  you.  Reputable  buy¬ 
ers  will  also  welcome  the  facts  he  calls  attention  to, 
because  they  want  the  goods,  not  a  gamble. 

THERE  ARE  OTHERS — The  food  trades  are  given 
to  considering  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  as  particu¬ 
larly  their  own,  while  the  truth  is  this  fair-trading  law 
applies  to  all  manner  of  products.  And,  incidentally, 
other  lines  bless  the  day  the  law  was  enacted.  Again, 
the  opposition  you  hear  is  coming  from  a  small  group 
of  disgruntled  howlers,  so  prominent  in  recent  months 
about  anything  which  clips  their  wings  or  threatens 
their  game.  This  well-organized,  small  minority  has 
been  so  uniformly  wrong  that  the  country  is  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  chart  its  course  on  what  they  oppose.  If 
they  are  “agin’  it,”  then  that  thing  must  be  the  right 
and  best  thing  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  So  watch 
the  company  you  keep. 

Talking  with  a  large  retail  auto  tire  dealer,  he  said 
that  they  were  steadily  losing  money  up  to  the  time 
the  Robinson-Patman  Law  was  passed  because  the  four 
big  tire  makers,  who  produce  practically  all  the  tires 
made,  were  selling  the  great  mail-order  houses  at  prices 
which  permitted  them  to  sell  tires  at  or  below  the 
price  the  dealers  had  to  pay  for  them.  With  that  un¬ 
fairness  ended,  they  are  now  beginning  to  make  some 
money,  and  can  stay  in  business. 
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And  here  is  another  slant  to  the  question,  in  their 
own  words,  and  far  removed  from  the  food  lines,  as 
you  will  note.  Read  this  from  a  house  organ: 

“CAVEAT  EMPTOR 

The  provisions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  which  make 
the  purchaser  equally  liable  with  the  supplier  in  cases  of 
unfair  discrimination  again  emphasizes  the  old  motto,  ‘Let 
the  buyer  beware.’  There  should  be  no  reason  for  such  a 
principle  but  unfortunately  some  business  practices  force 
the  purchaser  to  recognize  its  existence. 

Many  of  the  business  practices  in  the  water  treatment 
field  may  fall  into  the  unfair  class.  Certainly,  as  our 
readers  know,  we  have  not  hesitated  in  the  past  to  refer 
to  practices  which  were  even  dishonest  and  fraudulent. 
The  honest  manufacturer  suffers  because  of  such  condi¬ 
tions  but,  in  all  fairness,  we  cannot  blame  our  client  or 
prospect  who  believes  in  ‘caveat  emptor.’ 

Thirty  day  terms  to  one  client  and  sixty  or  ninety  day 
approval  shipments  to  another  may  well  be  classed  as 
unfair  discrimination.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  it  is  obvious  that  the  customer  must  carry 
the  expense  of  such  unwise  business  practices.  It  is  not 
clear  either  how  one  client  can  be  furnished  feeding  equip¬ 
ment  without  charge  while  another  client  either  pays  the 
bill  or  receives  nothing.  The  mere  fact  that  a  client  has 
some  sort  of  feeding  arrangement  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  another  client  has  received  considerably  more  for  his 
investment  and  someone  has  been  unfairly  discriminated 
against.  If  any  manufacturer  can  afford  to  give  equip¬ 
ment  away  to  a  customer,  then  customers  who  do  not  re¬ 
quire  such  equipment  should  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
savings  in  cost. 

Quantity  and  contract  discounts  must  now  be  based 
under  the  law  on  savings  in  cost  which  can  be  shown  by 
the  manufacturer.  The  mere  fact  that  you  use  ten  drums 
of  water  treatment  or  one  hundred  drums  a  year  does  not 
entitle  you  to  a  discount  or  preferential  price  unless  the 
manufacturer  can  show  cost  savings.  YOU  are  equally 
liable  with  the  manufacturer  if  he  can’t. 

We  like  to  feel  that  our  clients  do  not  think  of  ‘caveat 
emptor.’  We  know  that  they  have  no  reason  to.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  ethical  business  practices  we  have  followed 
for  the  past  six  years,  our  price  lists,  contract  and  quan¬ 
tity  discounts  are  open  to  everyone  on  the  same  basis.  We 
give  nothing  away  but  we  do  give  you  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar.  We  believe  that’s  good  business  and  you’ve 
indicated  your  approval  in  our  growing  sales. 

Our  prices  and  discounts  for  1937  are  available  in  printed 
form.  Costs  have  changed  on  many  items  and  these  are 
honestly  reflected  in  our  schedules.  More  changes  during 
the  year  are  probable  but  we  invite  you  to  take  advantage 
of  our  present  prices  backed  by  the  financial  and  character 
responsibility  of  D.  W.  Haering  &  Co.,  Inc.” 
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Commercial  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

by  Glenn  M.  Smith 


Assistant  Pathologist,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  as  given  at  Raw  Products  Conference,  Con¬ 
vention  of  National  Canners  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Thursday,  January  28,  1937. 


Hybrid  sweet  com  has  become  unusually  promi¬ 
nent  in  a  relatively  few  years.  One  commercial 
sweet  corn  hybrid,  Redgreen  Evergreen,  has 
been  with  us  barely  ten  years,  and  Golden  Cross  Ban¬ 
tam,  now  planted  on  an  acreage  of  200,000,  was  first 
introduced  in  1932.  Because  of  the  prominence  of  a 
few  hybrids  that  possess  unusual  characteristics  of 
disease  resistance,  range  of  adaptability,  or  canning 
quality,  we  frequently  fail  to  consider  the  relatively 
small  number  of  hybrids  that  have  survived  in  com¬ 
mercial  production  after  adequate  trials.  Just  now 
almost  every  Experiment  Station  worker,  seedsman, 
and  even  a  number  of  canners  seem  to  be  aroused  to 
the  intriguing  possibilities  of  creating  infinite  numbers 
of  new  combinations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  expen¬ 
sive  disappointments  that  are  part  of  the  aftermath 
of  such  a  program  may  be  equally  effective  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  concerted  cooperative  efforts  of  canners, 
seedsmen  and  Experiment  Station  workers  toward  se¬ 
curing  adequate  support  for  field  nursery  trials.  A 
more  or  less  prosaic,  inevitably  time-consuming  rou¬ 
tine  of  adequately  replicated  horticultural  field  com¬ 
parisons  appears  absolutely  indispensable  before  new 
combinations  can  be  properly  placed  to  the  field  of 
commercial  production. 

For  the  purpose  of  summarizing  the  hybrid  sweet 
corn  situation  in  the  various  States  letters  were  sent 
to  investigators  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  We  had  hoped  to  secure  some  idea  as  to  the 
uniformity  and  trueness  to  type  in  the  commercial 
hybrids,  but  it  developed  that  only  two  States,  New 
York  and  Indiana,  were  conducting  direct  comparisons 
of  this  kind.  Consequently,  this  report  consists  largely 
of  a  summary  of  the  hybrid  sweet  corn  situation  in 
the  States,  together  with  yield  data  from  those  Sta¬ 
tions  that  have  conducted  trials. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  common  understand¬ 
ing,  let  us  start  with  a  few  simple  definitions.  In  the 
development  of  lines  for  the  production  of  hybrids  it 
is  customary  to  inbreed  by  carefully  controlled  polli¬ 
nation  and  to  select  toward  a  definite  character,  which 
may  be  plant  or  ear  type,  disease  or  insect  resistance, 
yield,  adaptation  or  quality.  Such  selection  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  effective  when  stress  conditions  are  main¬ 
tained  to  bring  the  desired  character  into  prominence. 
When  the  desired  degree  of  uniformity  or  purity  has 
been  attained,  one  inbred  line  is  crossed  with  another 
and  the  resulting  progeny  is  termed  a  hybrid.  Such  a 
first  generation  cross  between  two  inbreds  is  called  a 
single  cross  hybrid.  Redgreen  Evergreen  and  Golden 


Cross  Bantam  are  well-known  representatives  of  this 
class. 

Two  hybrids  may  be  crossed  to  produce  a  “double 
cross.”  The  problem  of  finding  four  inbred  lines  which 
are  compatible  make  it  difficult  to  produce  a  good  uni¬ 
form  “double  cross.” 

In  addition  to  the  single  cross  and  double  cross,  in¬ 
volving  only  inbred  lines,  there  is  another  combination 
of  frequent  occurrence.  This  is  the  top  cross.  It  is 
made  by  crossing  an  open  pollinated  strain  with  an 
inbred  line. 

Whipcross  39,  a  cross  of  the  inbred  line  Pure  Ban¬ 
tam  (or  Purdue  39)  by  an  open  pollinated  strain  of 
Whipple  Yellow  is  a  representative  of  this  group.  The 
relative  merits  and  some  of  the  limitations  of  these 
different  types  of  crosses  will  appear  in  the  reports 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  For  convenience 
in  presentation,  reports  from  the  canning  States  have 
been  divided  into  three  sections:  Eastern,  Corn  Belt 
and  Pacific  States. 

Eastern  States 

From  Maine,  Professor  R.  M.  Bailey  of  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports  that  canners 
are  using  mostly  open  pollinated  strains  of  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  but  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  hybrids.  Twenty 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  sweet  corn  acreage  grown  for 
canning  was  planted  to  a  top  cross  involving  open 
pollinated  Bantam  and  Line  100,  developed  by  the 
Maine  Station.  This  cross  is  more  uniform  than  reg¬ 
ular  Bantam,  has  about  the  same  quality,  and  is  20  to 
25  per  cent  more  productive.  Next  in  importance  is 
top  cross  Maine  Bantam,  a  combination  of  open  polli¬ 
nated  Bantam  and  Purdue  39.  The  yield  is  30  to  50 
per  cent  greater  and  uniformly  better  than  Bantam. 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  is  probably  third  in  importance, 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  maturity  is  such  that  frost 
hazard  is  too  great,  although  its  uniformity,  type  and 
quality  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  packers.  Very 
limited  acreages  of  Kingscrost,  Whipcross  (39  or  C-2) 
and  Spancross  are  under  trial. 

Although  New  Hampshire  is  not  a  canning  State, 
Professor  J.  R.  Hepler  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  has  offered  the  following 
observations  on  varieties  offered  to  the  canning  trade. 
Some  canners  like  Gemcross  39,  Spancross  39  or  Mar- 
cross  39.  The  quality  of  some  of  the  top  crosses  was 
rather  low  and  the  kernels  a  light  yellow  in  color.  The 
Minhybrids  will  require  further  testing  to  determine 
their  proper  position  in  this  Stte.  Whipcross  39-2 
was  much  better  than  Whipcross  39.  So  far,  apparently 
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Redgreen  produced  a  small  ear  on  a  large  plant  with 
rather  disappointing  yields. 

Professor  G.  B.  Snyder  of  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege  informs  us  the  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Station 
has  consisted  largely  of  comparisons  of  various  hy¬ 
brids  and  top  crosses  obtained  from  Eastern  seedsmen. 
Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  results  of  these 
trials,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  most  cases  a  hybrid 
or  top  cross  of  the  same  composition,  as  submitted  by 
two  or  more  companies,  showed  little  variation  in  ma¬ 
turity  or  type.  Five  samples  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
had  a  range  of  three  days  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  strain,  little  difference  in  average  ear  length, 
and  had  10  to  20  rov^^  of  medium  to  large  kernels. 
Top  crosses  varied  about  as  much  as  might  be  expected 
under  similar  conditions. 

Dr.  W.  Ralph  Singleton,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Station,  sends  us  this  brief  summary  from  the  exten¬ 
sive  work  under  way  in  Connecticut.  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  is  still  the  outstanding  hybrid  in  the  mid¬ 
season  class.  There  are  several  top-crossed  Bantams 
grown,  but  these  are  all  made  with  an  extra  early 
strain,  with  Purdue  39  as  one  parent.  In  this  class 
Early  Bancross  39  and  Seneca  Golden  were  outstand¬ 
ing.  Whipcross  39  is  perhaps  most  popular  for  mid¬ 
season  market  garden  trade.  It  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  strain  of  Whipple  used  as  seed  parent. 
Last  year  all  available  strains  of  Whipple  were  crossed 
with  39.  These  top  crosses  were  grown  for  the  first 
time  in  1936  and  showed  considerable  variation  among 
the  various  lots.  A  cross  between  Charlevoix  and  Pur¬ 
due  39  has  also  been  outstanding  for  the  past  two 
years.  It  produces  a  large  ear  and  is  somewhat  earlier 
than  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Bloomsdale  top  cross  has 
performed  well  in  trials.  It  is  about  the  same  season 
as  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  produces  a  large  ear. 

The  work  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  has  been  reported  by  Professors  C. 
B.  Sayre  and  W.  D.  Enzie.  Trials  of  yellow  sweet 
corn  at  this  Station  in  1936  included  32  open  polli¬ 
nated,  top-crossed  and  hybrid  strains.  Most  emphasis 
was  placed  on  a  study  of  the  variation  in  plant  and  ear 
characters  within  strains.  Twelve  top  crosses  ranged 
from  Gemcross  39  to  Bloomcross  39,  with  nearly  three 
weeks’  difference  in  harvest  date.  All  lots,  with  the 
exception  of  Gemcross,  had  a  majority  of  the  ears  in 
the  12-row  class.  One  open  pollinated  strain  of  Ban¬ 
tam  and  two  Minhybrids  had  over  48  per  cent  of  ears 
with  irregular  rows.  Size  differences  were  also  appa¬ 
rent.  Minhybrids  201  had  92  per  cent  of  the  ears  in 
the  5  to  6  inch  class.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  had  100 
per  cent  of  ears  in  the  6  to  8  inch  class. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  report  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  observations  of  a  New  York  seedsman, 
K.  C.  Livermore,  of  Honeoye  Falls.  Spancross  39  is 
being  used  in  increasing  volume  in  Western  New  York 
to  reduce  risks  of  a  short  season  and  spread  the  har¬ 
vesting  and  canning  period.  It  is  a  good  yielder, 
fairly  wilt-resistant,  and  somewhat  similar  to  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  yellow  sweet 
corn  canned  in  New  York  is  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 
Redgreen  is  used  by  a  few  Western  New  York  canners 
and  has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 


We  have  a  most  encouraging  report  of  thorough¬ 
going  field  trials  from  Maryland  by  Professor  R.  G. 
Rothgeb  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  This  Station  has  been  conducting  thorough 
field  trials  during  the  past  six  years  under  comparable 
conditions.  In  the  1936  season,  122  open  pollinated, 
top  cross  and  hybrid  strains  were  planted  for  com¬ 
parison.  The  detailed  results  of  these  trials  are  avail¬ 
able  in  mimeographed  form  at  the  Experiment  Station 
at  College  Park,  Maryland.  Dr.  Rothgeb  has  supplied 
a  table  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  present 
showing  the  behavior  of  certain  hybrids  and  open  pol¬ 
linated  strains  over  a  five-year  period. 

Five-year  yield  comparison  for  several  commercial 
sweet  corn  hybrids  and  varieties  at  College  Park,  Mary¬ 
land.  Yields  are  stated  in  tons  of  husked  marketable 
ears  per  acre : 


Variety  or  Hybrid 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936  Ave. 

Improved  Stowell’s  Evergreen.... 

.1.93 

1.56 

1.32 

1.39 

2.06 

1.56 

Evergreen  Hybrid  14x5 . 

.1.56 

1.71 

1.76 

1.79 

1.91 

1.75 

Narrow  Grain  Evergreen . 

.1.52 

1.30 

1.32 

1.36 

1.76 

1.45 

Narrow  Grain  Hybrid  26x15 . 

2.13 

2.47 

1.46 

2.04 

2.03 

Country  Gentleman  . . 

.1.79 

1.57 

1.77 

1.13 

1.61 

1.57 

Country  Gentleman  Hyb.  19x24., 

.1.75 

1.60 

1.94 

1.52 

1.91 

1.74 

Improved  Golden  Bantam . . 

.  .91 

.71 

.41 

1.14 

.79 

Top  Cross  Bantam . 

..1.39 

1.48 

.86 

1.26 

1.25 

Golden  Cross  Bantam . 

..2.06 

1.64 

1.42 

1.56 

1.70 

1.68 

All  seed  except  Golden  Cross  secured  from  same  company. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  results  it  seems  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  hybrids  reported  are  superior  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness  to  their  respective  open  pollinated  class 
representatives.  The  productiveness  of  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  has  enabled  the  Maryland  grower  to  produce 
a  medium  early  yellow  corn  of  Bantam  quality.  This 
fact  is  recognized  by  the  canners  by  an  expanding 
acreage.  However,  differences  in  plant  uniformity  and 
vigor  are  beginning  to  appear  among  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  stocks  from  different  sources. 

The  Corn  Belt 

From  Ohio,  Dr.  J.  B.  Park  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  reports  the  investigations  at  the 
Ohio  Station  in  1936,  which  were  confined  to  compari¬ 
sons  of  open  pollinated,  top  cross  and  hybrid  strains 
supplied  largely  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Connecticut  Station.  Yield  records  were  taken  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  marketable  and  unmarketable 
ears  per  acre,  with  brief  comments  on  kernel  type  and 
quality.  For  this  reason  few  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  canning  value  of  the  various  types. 

Most  of  you  know  of  the  splendid  work  being  done 
in  Illinois  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Huelsen  of  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  Illinois,  for  the  purpose 
of  sweet  corn  production,  may  be  divided  into  two 
areas,  namely,  the  section  north  of  the  Illinois  river 
and  that  south  of  the  river.  In  both  sections  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  is  superior  to  anything  thus  far  tried 
in  its  maturity  class.  It  is  recommended  without  re¬ 
serve  for  the  area  north  of  the  river.  South  of  the 
river  early  yellow  sweet  corn  presents  a  definite  hazard, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  possibility  of  crop  failure. 
Although  the  growing  of  early  yellow  sweet  corn  by 
Central  Illinois  canners  is  to  be  discouraged.  Golden 
Cross  Bantam  is  to  be  recommended  for  those  who 
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The  new  JuC  Husker  (right)  and  the  new 
SuC  Cutter  (below)  have  enough  in  common 
to  be  just  that.  They  were  developed  and 
designed  by  the  same  engineers,  were  finished 
in  the  same  year,  and  now  both  are  built  by 
the  great  precision  tool  manufacturer,  Rock¬ 
ford  Drilling  Machine  Division  of  Borg- Warner 
Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


More  important,  -  both  of  these  ballhearing-equip¬ 
ped  Juc  machines  will  pay  for  themselves  very  quickly 
by  the  saving  of  corn  alone.  They  are  the  canners’ 
friends,  -  these  twins. 

For  full  descriptive  literature, 
covering  the  Jiic  Method  of  Can¬ 
ning  Whole-kernel  Corn  and  ^ic 
Corn  Canning  Equipment,  write  - 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


18  YEARS  of  PURE  LINE  SELECTION 


Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association 
INDIANA-BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 
$2.50  per  lb.,  F.O.B.  Indiana  shipping  poiru 


Producing  a  Tomato  especially  for  canners. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

INDIANA-BATIMORE 

TOMATO  SEED 

CERTIFIED  By — the  State  of  Indiana  and  Purdue 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  result  of  18  years  of  rigid  breeding  care  by  the  Purdue 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  assuring  vigorous, 
hardy  vines,  yielding  heavily  of  fruit  grown  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  canning. 


ORDER  NOJF  FOR  DELIVERY  TO  APRIL  1st. 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSN.,  INC.,  “SSSKSZ" 


fl  TOMATO  BRED  FOR  CANNING 
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insist  on  growing  Bantam  types.  To  date,  top,  three- 
way,  double  and  all  other  kinds  of  crosses  involving 
Purdue  39  and  51  have  added  nothing  to  the  simple 
39x51  cross  (Golden  Cross  Bantam).  A  good  single 
cross  is  needed  that  will  thrive  on  the  heat  and  drouth 
of  Central  Illinois.  After  several  years’  work  with 
white  varieties.  Dr.  Huelsen  has  reached  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

1.  Top  crosses  for  some  unknown  reason  are  usually 
inferior  in  yield  to  ordinary  open  pollinated  corn  of 
the  same  variety. 

2.  Three  and  four-way  crosses  are  less  uniform  and 
yield  less  than  single  crosses. 

3.  Eastern  hybrids  are  invariably  inferior  to  Middle 
Western  hybrids  under  Illinois  conditions. 

4.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  would  be  inadvis¬ 
able  for  a  canner  to  concentrate  on  any  one  hybrid, 
no  matter  how  good. 

5.  In  favorable  crop  years  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  yields  of  good  open  pollinated  strains  and 
single  crosses,  but  in  adverse  seasons  the  hybrids  are 
very  much  less  affected  than  open  pollinated  strains, 
which  means  that  annual  yield  fluctuations  are  much 
less  for  hybrids. 

6.  The  largest  increases  in  the  yields  of  hybrids  are 
with  respect  to  cut  corn,  showing  that  nearly  all  of 
the  increase  is  due  to  greater  uniformity  of  maturity. 

Eight  Country  Gentleman  hybrids  and  three  Narrow 
Grain  Evergreen  hybrids  from  inbred  lines  developed 
at  the  Illinois  Station  are  now  in  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  These  have  been  given  adequate  trial  in  the 
Middle  West  and  give  promise  of  excellent  yield  and 
satisfactory  quality. 

The  report  comes  from  Dr.  E.  S.  Haber  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  that  the  majority  of 
the  canning  acreage  in  Iowa  is  planted  to  white  corn. 
Much  of  the  work  at  the  Experiment  Station  is  toward 
the  selection  of  inbred  lines  to  produce  hybrids  that 
will  survive  under  conditions  of  drouth  and  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  is  probably  the  most 
popular  mid-season  corn,  with  the  Minhybrids  and 
some  of  the  top  crosses  for  short-season  sections.  A 
few  of  the  Iowa  hybrids  are  in  commercial  produc¬ 
tion,  but  not  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Minnesota  (personal  observation).  Most  of  the  can¬ 
ning  acreage  in  this  State  is  planted  to  yellow  sweet 
corn,  with  Golden  Cross  Bantam  the  favored  type. 
The  Minhybrids  and  Kingscrost  are  used  for  canning 
on  the  cob  and  for  whole  grain.  These  varieties  are 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  that  latitude.  Tender- 
gold  (Top  Cross  Sunshine)  is  also  used  to  some  extent. 

From  Wisconsin,  Dr.  Norman  P.  Neal  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports  that 
the  Experiment  Station  has  done  no  work  recently  in 
conducting  trials  of  the  various  hybrids  being  offered 
in  the  State.  He  reports  further  that  practically  all 
crops  observed  in  fields  indicate  impurities  in  the  seed 
stocks.  It  would  seem  that  some  provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  supplies  of  pure 
line  material.  A  program  for  the  testing  of  hybrids 
under  Wisconsin  conditions  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Experiment  Station,  and  it  is  hoped  that  steps  may 


be  taken  to  regulate  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  parent  lines. 

The  report  from  Michigan  comes  from  Dr.  C.  H. 
Mahoney,  Michigan  State  College.  There,  in  most 
cases,  in  the  1936  trials  the  single  crosses  showed  dis¬ 
tinctly  more  uniformity  of  plant,  length  of  ear  and 
row  number  than  most  of  the  top  crosses.  The  most 
uniform  was  Bancross  2.  Marcross  39  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  uniform  and  not  as  uniform  as  Bancross  39. 
This  would  indicate  the  influence  of  definite  inbreds 
and  their  reactions  on  commercial  varieties.  It  might 
be  possible  to  secure  a  uniform  top  cross  by  the  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  inbreds  and  locally  adapted  open  polli¬ 
nated  varieties. 

Indiana  (personal  observation).  Indiana  canners 
continue  to  favor  Country  Gentleman,  although  the 
acreage  of  yellow  corn  is  gradually  increasing.  The 
number  of  canners  using  Country  Gentleman  hybrid 
seed  is  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  two  or 
three.  Most  of  the  yellow  corn  used  is  Golden  Cross 
Bantam  and  small  quantities  of  top-crossed  Sunshine 
and  Bantam.  The  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Experiment  Station,  is  con¬ 
ducting  trials  of  experimental  hybrids  produced  as  a 
part  of  the  sweet  corn  improvement  program,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  has  been  assisting  seed  pro¬ 
ducers  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  inbred  lines, 
Purdue  39  and  51.  Yields  were  not  taken  because  of 
the  drouth  in  1936,  but  in  1935  we  were  able  to  secure 
yield  data  on  certain  commercial  hybrids  and  top 
crosses,  and  these  figures  are  presented  below: 


COMPARISON  OF  YELLOW  VARIETIES  AND  HYBRIDS 
LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA,  1935 


Strain 

Days  to 
canning 
maturity 

Smutted 

ears 

Acre  yield 
of  green 
corn 

No. 

Pet. 

Tons 

Open  pollinated  varieties 

Bantam  Evergreen . 

....  88 

5.4 

5.42 

Golden  Colonel . 

....  88 

1.3 

4.69 

10-14  row  Bantam . 

....  83 

2.3 

4.61 

Golden  Bantam  . 

....  82 

1.4 

3.97 

Top  Crosses 

Bantam  Evergreen  x  P.  39 . 

6.66 

Golden  Sunshine  x  P.  39 . 

....  82 

3.6 

6.02 

Early  Sensation  x  P.  39 . 

....  82 

1.5 

5.78 

Burbank  x  P.  39 . 

....  86 

2.5 

5.75 

Whipple  Yellow  x  P.  39 . 

....  84 

1.8 

5.32 

L.  S.  Bantam  x  P.  39 . 

....  83 

1.8 

5.17 

Whipple  Yellow  P.  39 . 

....  83 

2.1 

5.17 

Spanish  Gold  x  P.  39 . 

....  78 

1.7 

5.11 

Early  Bantam  x  P.  39 . 

....  82 

2.8 

4.69 

Commercial  hybrids 

Bantam  Evergreen  24  x  39... 

.  87 

1.2 

6.61 

Golden  Cross  Bantam . 

.  85 

2.7 

6.50 

Whipple  Yellow  6  x  39 . 

.  83 

3.1 

5.77 

Whipple  Yellow  2  x  39 . 

.  83 

3.3 

4.80 

Purdue  39  x  14 . 

.  85 

3.0 

6.21 

Nebraska.  Before  leaving  the  Middle  West  for  a 
brief  survey  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  in  Nebraska  to  observe  a  few  yield  fig¬ 
ures  supplied  by  a  large  seed  company.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  strain  in  the  trial  was  the  cross  Purdue 
39  X  14 — 2.8  tons  per  acre.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and 
Golden  Cross  Bantam  x  14  each  produced  2.1  tons. 
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MADE  AT  A  BETTER  PROFIT 


Lanssenl<amp  juice  production  units  assure  a  hish 
quality  with  greater  capacity  and  lower  production 
cost.  In  addition  to  Indiana  Extractors  and  the 
Lanssenkamp  Hot-Break  System,  we  have  juice- 
heating  units  (single  or  multiple),  juice  strainer 
and  other  units  and  elements  required  for  a  high¬ 
ly  efficient,  low-cost  operating  juice  production 
line.  If  you  haven’t  received  the  latest  issue  of 
CANNING  EFFICIENCY  NEWS,  write  for  a 
copy  today.  It  is  filled  with  interesting  inform¬ 
ation  concerning  the  production  of  tomato  juice 
and  other  tomato  products. 

^  Look  down  into  an  open  Indiana  Juice  Extractor 
and  you  will  understand  why  it  has  tremendous  capa¬ 
city  and  how  it  produces  better  juice  at  one-half 
the  cost. 


Although  Model  "A"  In-  ■ 
diana  has  always  been  far 

ahead  of  any  other  extractor  in  capacity  the  H 

improved  model  offers  a  capacity  almost  double  H 

the  former  model.  Older  models  of  Indiana  ^  The  above  illustrates  thehot-breaktank 

"A"  can  be  changed  for  increased  capacity  at  Lanssenkamp  Hot-Break  System. 

II  .  Tremendous  capacity.  Automatic  in  op- 

small  cost.  Ur  rlr.».:l..rl  _ 


Landreths’  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans  produce  10%  to  15% 
more  pods  per  acre  than  old  type  Stringless  Green  Pods.  .  .  . 
An  increase  in  canning  profits !  .  .  .  Better  color.  Taller  vines. 
Full  can  content  at  a  lower  crop  cost.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  canners  are  ordering  now,  for  future  delivery, 
seeds  for  the  new,  improved  Landreth  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans.  .  .  .  This  year  you’ll  need  less  acreage  and  less  seed 
to  produce  your  regular  stringless  bean  pack.  A  high  yield 
and  a  longer  pod  is  the  result  of  Landreths’  scientific  breed¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Seeds  laboratory  grown  and  tested  for  152  years  have 
made  the  Landreth  name  outstanding  in  the  minds  of  canners 
as  providers  of  superior  seeds,  truthfully  represented,  pro¬ 
ductive — and  profitable! 


The  new  1937  Canners'  Bulletin 
lists  all  the  seeds  for  every 
pack.  Prices  on  application. 
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Whipcross  39  yielded  1.5  tons,  and  the  least  productive 
strain  was  a  Golden  Bantam  hybrid,  pedigree  unknown. 

Pacific  Coast  Region 

Oregon  (Professor  A.  G.  B.  Bouquet,  Oregon  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station) .  Yield  trials  at  this  Sta¬ 
tion  were  conducted  from  1933  to  1935.  Over  this 
three-year  period  Golden  Cross  Bantam  yielded  23  per 
cent  more  than  the  improved  strain  of  Bantam  used 
as  a  check.  Two  top-crossed  Bantam  strains  averaged 
92  per  cent  of  the  check  over  the  three-year  period. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these  figures 
are  based  on  number  of  marketable  ears  rather  than 
on  weight. 

Idaho  (Professor  C.  A.  Michels,  Idaho  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station).  During  the  past  season  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trial  was  conducted  at  the  Caldwell  Substation. 
The  field  was  irrigated  from  time  to  time  and  data 
were  taken  on  maturity,  yield,  weight  of  cut  corn  and 
weight  of  cob.  The  results  from  these  trials  are  pre¬ 
sented  below. 


RESULTS  OF  SWEET  CORN  TRIALS  AT  CALDWELL, 
IDAHO,  1936 


Variety 

Planting  Green  Wt.  Cut 
Source  to  weight  corn 
picking 

Percent 

cut 

corn* 

Days 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pet. 

Tendergold  . 

...  A 

94 

139 

45 

32 

Marcross  . 

...  A 

91 

180 

39 

22 

Topcross  Bantam  . 

...  A 

95 

180 

56 

31 

Golden  Cross  Bantam.. 

...  A 

104 

194 

58 

30 

Golden  Cross  Bantam.. 

...  B 

104 

194 

52 

26 

Golden  Cross  Bantam.. 

...  C 

104 

211 

78 

37 

Golden  Cross  Bantam.. 

...  D 

96 

210 

68 

32 

Golden  Bantam  . 

...  B 

97 

143 

42 

29 

Bancross  3914  . 

....  A 

97 

216 

50 

37 

*  Green  corn  basis. 

The  above  table  will  serve  as  a  fitting  closing  for 
our  rather  hurried  trip  to  the  canning  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  brief  survey  of  the  research 
work  being  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  various  States.  Some  workers  are  con¬ 
ducting  trials  which  bear  directly  on  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  while  others  are  obviously  interested  in  the 
crop  mainly  from  a  market  garden  standpoint.  It 
would  be  quite  helpful  if  comparable  yield  data  were 
taken  on  the  basis  of  weight  per  acre  as  well  as  num¬ 
ber  of  ears  per  acre. 

Conclusion 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  this  discussion  I  have 
attempted  to  emphasize  the  following  problems  in  the 
hybrid  sweet  corn  situation: 

1.  New  hybrids  are  being  introduced  each  year.  It 
is  evident  that  with  more  workers  engaged  in  sweet 
corn  research,  and  with  a  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  new  lines  being  developed,  the  number  of  new 
introductions  will  be  so  large  that  the  canner  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  which  types  are  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose. 

2.  The  top  cross  situation,  especially  in  the  yellow 
varieties,  should  be  clarified  by  adequate  trials  and  by 
a  more  uniform  and  satisfactory  method  of  designa¬ 
tion.  Under  the  system  of  nomenclature  now  used 


by  certain  research  workers  and  seedsmen  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  differentiate  between  hybrids  and  top  crosses. 

3.  The  unusually  heavy  demand  for  hybrid  seed  has 
led  to  the  use  of  inbred  strains  that  have  become 
crossed  with  other  types.  This  explains  the  occurrence 
of  8-rowed  ears  in  Golden  Cross  Bantam  which  nor¬ 
mally  produces  ears  having  12  to  14  rows  of  kernels. 
At  least  two  Experiment  Stations  have  conducted  com¬ 
parisons  of  various  strains  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
during  the  1936  season  and  found  that  although  the 
number  of  strains  which  are  definitely  off-type  was 
small,  there  were  many  growers  who  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  uniformity  of  type,  maturity 
and  quality. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  satisfactory  solution 
to  these  problems,  and  that  solution  lies  in  adequate 
trials  of  the  canning  types  that  are  being  sold  within 
each  State.  These  trials  should  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  canners.  Land  most 
suitable  for  such  research  is  not  always  available  at 
Experiment  Stations.  In  such  cases  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  land  be  furnished  by  the  canners  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  the  trials  will  be  so  conveniently 
located  that  they  may  observe  the  strains  during  the 
season.  The  land  involved  need  not  be  more  than  two 
or  three  acres,  and  if  the  corn  is  picked  at  canning 
stage  it  can  be  run  through  the  factory  without  great 
loss  to  canner  or  grower.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  trials  in  avoiding  the  planting  of  non- 
adapted  strains  would  make  the  expense  seem  insig¬ 
nificant.  Furthermore,  the  knowledge  that  their  strains 
of  corn  are  being  subjected  to  rigid  trials  would  induce 
seedsmen  to  exercise  more  caution  in  their  production 
methods  and  in  their  recommendations  of  strains  for 
certain  sections. 

• 

DISTRIBUTORS’  COST  SURVEY 

ALTER  A.  FREY,  Baltimore,  chairman  of  the 
jobbers’  efficiency  committee  of  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Association  has  undertaken  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  in  a  statistical 
study  of  current  costs  of  doing  business  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade.  The  Association,  in  line  with  this 
agreement,  is  sending  questionnaires  to  all  wholesale 
grocers. 

“This  present  survey,”  Mr.  Frey  declared,  “to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  is  the  first  trade-wide  survey 
yet  made  that  affords  the  wholesale  grocer,  wherever 
located  or  whatever  functions  he  performs,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  his  individual  operating  results  with 
those  achieved  by  the  most  efficient  as  well  as  average 
operators  similarly  located  and  performing  similar 
functions. 

“We  would  deeply  appreciate  the  individual  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  wholesale  grocers  of  all  types  everywhere, 
so  that  replies  received  will  present  to  the  Government, 
our  suppliers,  our  customers,  economists  and  con¬ 
sumers  the  true  facts  regarding  the  margins  upon 
which  wholesale  grocers  operate  and  the  mark-ups 
competition  permits.” 
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^lust  OMnJk  Oj^  9i! ! 


X^OU  are  continually  trying  out  various  forms 
of  Boosters  for  your  business ....  probably  get 
fine  results  from  a  number  of  them,  but,  they 
serve  for  the  one  occasion  only.  When  that 
drive  is  over — all’s  over. 

Just  think  of  having  one  effort  work  for  you 
all  the  year  through.  That’s  what  the  Almanac 
does. 

Put  your  advertisement  in  the  Industry’s  ^^re¬ 
ference  book”.  There  yon’ll  get  full  value  for 
your  money!  Going  along  with  such  neces¬ 
sary  contents,  you  know  that  your  advertising 
will  be  working  for  you  every  day  of  the  year 
— all  year  for  the  one  cost. 

4500  Canners— Brokers— Wholesale  Grocers 
will  find  the  1937  Almanac,  indispensable! 

Get  copy  in  now,  to  be  sure  you  are  in  time. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Behavior  of 


Varieties  of  Peas  in 

by  1.  D.  Holder 


American  Can  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  Raw  Products  Con¬ 
ference,  Convention  of  National  Canners  Association,  Chicago 
Illinois,  January  26,  1937. 


1936 


Many  new  and  improved  varieties  of  peas  for 
canning  have  been  developed  during  the  past 
few  years  by  plant  breeders  and  commercial 
seedsmen  for  the  canning  industry.  This  development 
is  the  result  of  the  interest  of  canners  in  varieties 
which  possess  high  canning  quality  and  high  yielding 
ability.  Late  varieties,  particularly  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West,  have  given  disappointing  yields  for  the 
past  several  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  early  varieties  from  the  effect  of 
drought  conditions  and  aphids.  For  this  reason,  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  certain  areas  towards  the 
use  of  early  maturing  varieties.  This  is  particularly 
true  at  the  present  time  in  New  York.  Recent  intro¬ 
ductions  by  seedsmen  of  both  early  and  late  maturing 
strains  were  tested  in  1936  by  Experiment  Stations  in 
various  States.  Canners  in  many  pea  canning  areas 
also  carried  on  field  trials  in  the  hope  of  finding  some¬ 
thing  new  which  would  more  nearly  meet  their  require¬ 
ments  as  to  quality  and  productivity.  The  results  of 
the  tests  indicate  that  several  new  varieties  were  out¬ 
standing  in  their  performance  the  past  season  and 
offer  considerable  promise  to  canners  for  further  trials 
in  1937. 

Tests  in  Maryland  during  the  past  few  years  indi¬ 
cate  that  Wilt-Resistant  Alaskas  are  superior  in  yield¬ 
ing  ability  to  the  susceptible  Alaska  and  are  replacing 
the  latter  variety  to  a  large  extent.  In  1936  tests  were 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Frazier  and  Hunter  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  with  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet,  Re¬ 
sistant  Gem,  Mardelah,  and  Wisconsin  Penin. 

1.  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  has  compared  favorably 
in  yielding  capacity  with  the  Alaskas.  There  is  greater 
danger,  however,  of  securing  poor  stands,  as  compared 
to  Alaskas,  and  possible  seed  treatment  should  strongly 
be  recommended.  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  has  been 
ready  to  harvest  with  the  Alaskas  each  of  the  three 
years  at  both  locations.  Mardelah,  a  new  early  sweet 
from  Washburn-Wilson,  yielded  exceptionally  well  this 
year,  and  actually  looked  better  than  Wisconsin  Early 
Sweet.  You  realize  the  extreme  danger,  however,  in 
reaching  any  conclusions  from  one  year’s  results.  It 
was  harvested  with  the  Alaskas,  as  was  Wisconsin 
Early  Sweet,  and  seemed  to  be  slightly  more  mature 
than  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet. 

2.  Resistant  Gem  has  been  harvested  from  four  to 
six  days  later  than  Alaskas.  The  past  season  it  was 
visibly  adversely  affected  by  hot  weather  at  Ridgely 
at  harvest  time,  and  yields  were  low.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  in  general  it  has  yielded  well.  In  spite 


of  this  fact,  it  would  seem  unwise  to  plant  an  appre¬ 
ciable  acreage  of  this  variety  until  further  trials  are 
made. 

3.  The  new  Wisconsin  Penin  is  two  to  four  days 
later  than  Resistant  Gem.  At  College  Park  it  was  har¬ 
vested  six  days  later  than  Alaskas.  Those  six  days 
were  cloudy  and  cool,  and  the  Penin  outyielded  all  the 
varieties,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  peculiar  trend  in 
climatic  conditions.  It  would  be  the  general  opinion 
that  a  variety  about  a  week  later  than  Alaskas  would 
have  to  be  tested  thoroughly  before  it  could  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  most  of  the  Maryland  area. 

MARYLAND  TESTS— 1936 
(Yields  in  lbs.  per  acre) 

Wisconsin  Alaska  Associated  Resistant 
Early  Sweet  HF  30  Strain  5  Gem 


College  Park .  1473  1669  1658  1862 

Ridgely  .  2127  1924  2165  1833 

Wisconsin  Maryland 
Mardelah  Penin  Alaska  126 

College  Park .  1735  2032*  1963 

Ridgely  .  2211  lOOSf  2097 


*  High  quality  raw  product. 

t  Yield  low  because  of  severe  bird  injury. 

Pennsylvania  trials  were  conducted  at  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Dr.  Mack  and  Mr.  Haller.  Heat  damaged  all  varieties, 
however.  Some  of  the  varieties  for  canning  not  widely 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  which  proved  superior  were 
Early  Perfectah,  Green  Giant,  Perfection,  Primah,  and 
Rogers  K.  Surprise  has  given  better  results  than  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet,  as  the  latter  variety  shows  more 
susceptibility  to  root  rot.  Perfection  has  generally 
given  satisfactory  yields  as  a  late  variety.  This  work 
is  reported  in  Paper  No.  737,  Journal  Series,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

New  York  tests  were  conducted  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  and 
by  canners  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  An  extensive 
test  was  made  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  by 
Professor  C.  B.  Sayre  in  which  fifteen  new  varieties 
were  tested  in  comparison  to  Surprise  and  Perfection. 
Yield  records  were  taken  and  canning  tests  on  all 
varieties  were  made.  The  seed  of  each  variety  was 
treated  with  red  copper  oxide.  Wisconsin  Penin  appar¬ 
ently  was  injured  by  the  seed  treatment,  resulting  in 
poor  germination  of  this  variety.  The  planting  dates 
were  May  6  (for  first  seven  varieties,  except  Thomas 
Laxton)  and  May  4  (for  last  nine  varieties),  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  table : 
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Did  You  Use  A 

ROD  CORN  WASHER 

for  your  Whole  Grain  Com? 
If  not^  write  us  and  let  us 
show  you  how  to  improve  your 
pack, 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

*‘*‘The  Original  Grader  House** 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


4  Woodruff  if  how  contractliis  for  1937  crbp$  of 
/p  brans,  sweet  com.  Hybrid  sweet  corn  and 

/  v;  other  canners  seeds  ...  for  1938  delivery.  Write 

/  to  nearest  branch: 

F  F.  H.  Woodruff  and  Son* 

I  Milford  -  -  -  Conn. 

Branches  in:  Sacramento,  Caiif.,  Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mercedes,  Texas, '  Bnin,  Wyf^ii^ 


The  Closest  Approach 
To  Self-Insurance 
For  The  Canner 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Dependable  protection 
at  minimum  cost 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Yield 

Harvest  Yield  Per  Acre 
Variety  Date  Rating  Fey.  Quality 


lbs. 

Mardelah  . 

..  June  26 

15 

1,050 

Superlaska . 

,..  June  26 

11 

1,332 

Dark  Podded  Thos.  Laxton . 

...  June  26 

7 

1,793 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet . 

...  June  29 

10 

1,468 

Surprise  . 

...  June  29 

17 

1,012 

Rogers  Ace  . 

...  June  29 

13 

1,220 

Wilt  Resistant  Surprise . 

...  June  29 

14 

1,082 

Asgrow  Teton  No.  1 . 

....  July  1 

16 

1,038 

Wisconsin  Penin  . 

....  July  1. 

12 

1,237 

Asgrow  Pride  . 

....  July  3 

1 

2,433 

Asgrow  Canner  King . 

....  July  6 

2 

2,355 

Rogers  Climax  . 

....  July  6 

3 

2,230 

Early  Perfectah  . 

....  July  6 

4 

2,075 

Rogers  Chief . 

....  July  6 

6 

1,850 

Perfection  . 

....  July  7 

5 

2,067 

Wis.  Wilt  Resist  Perfection . 

....  July  7 

8 

1,683 

Woodruff’s  Producer  . 

....  July  7 

9 

1,512 

1 

Sieve  Sizes 

2  3  4  5 

pet. 

pet. 

pet. 

pet. 

pet. 

Mardelah  . 

.  4 

8 

21 

31 

36 

Superlaska  . 

.  3 

8 

28 

47 

14 

Dark  Podded  Thos.  Laxton . 

.  1 

3 

7 

13 

76 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet . 

.  3 

6 

22 

36 

33 

Surprise  . 

.  2 

3 

14 

25 

56 

Rogers  Ace  . 

.  7 

9 

29 

34 

21 

Wilt  Resistant  Surprise . 

.  5 

9 

23 

31 

32 

Asgrow  Teton  No.  1 . 

.  2 

3 

8 

15 

72 

Wisconsin  Penin  . 

.  4 

6 

12 

17 

61 

Asgrow  Pride  . 

.  1 

2 

9 

20 

68 

Asgrow  Canner  King . 

.  1 

2 

4 

8 

85 

Rogers  Climax  . 

.  1 

2 

8 

30 

59 

Early  Perfectah  . 

.  1 

2 

7 

19 

71 

Rogers  Chief . 

.  1 

2 

8 

23 

66 

Perfection . 

.  1 

2 

7 

23 

67 

Wis.  Wilt  Resist  Perfection . 

.  2 

4 

14 

36 

43 

Woodruff’s  Producer  . 

.  1 

2 

5 

10 

82 

The  late  varieties  as  a  group  outyielded  the  early 
varieties  and  finished  in  the  following  order :  Asgrow 
Pride,  Asgrow  Canner  King,  Rogers  Climax,  Early 
Perfectah.  Asgrow  Pride  produced  the  highest  yield 
of  the  seventeen  varieties  in  the  test.  To  obtain  a  qual¬ 
ity  rating,  canned  samples  of  each  variety  were  exam¬ 
ined  by  pea  canners.  Asgrow  Teton  No.  1,  Canner 
King,  Dark  Podded  Thomas  Laxton,  Asgrow  Pride  and 
Rogers  Chief  were  rated  high  quality  in  the  large- 
seeded  group.  In  the  early  small-seeded  group,  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet  and  Rogers  Ace  were  rated  supe¬ 
rior  to  Surprise.  According  to  Mr.  Sayre’s  report  of 
the  tests.  Dark  Podded  Thomas  Laxton  was  rated  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  small-seeded  early  varieties. 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  has  been  used  in  New  York 
State  for  the  past  two  years  with  favorable  results. 
It  has  outyielded  Surprise  by  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent.  The  extent  to  which  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  is 
used  is  reported  by  the  Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners : 

ACREAGE  BY  VARIETIES  (N.  Y.) 

Wisconsin  Other 


Surprise  Perfection 

Early 

Sweet 

Varieties 

Total 

1936 . 

.  10,218 

10,887 

2,528 

10,015 

33,648 

1935 . 

.  10,816 

12,828 

99 

8,598 

32,341 

1934 . 

.  11,335 

14,462 

7,368 

33,165 

Field  trials  with  new  pea  varieties  were  conducted 
by  canners  in  New  York  State,  and  observations  made 
are  reported  as  follows : 

ASGROW  PRIDE — 61  days  to  canning.  In  the  can  good  uni¬ 
form  color,  good  flavor,  uniformly  tender.  Yield  2,265  lbs.  per 
acre. 

ASGROW  TRIUMPH — 64  days,  vines  and  pods  dark,  vigor¬ 
ous.  Vine  similar  to  Yellow  Admiral.  Pods  are  Perfection  type. 
Canned  samples  good  color,  flavor  fair,  fairly  tender.  Yield 
2,094  lbs.  per  acre. 

EARLY  PERFECTAH — 67  days  to  canning.  This  year  64 
days.  Tough  skins,  some  peas  wrinkled  and  very  much  like 
Admirals.  Yield  2,262  lbs.  per  acre. 

MARDELAH — 54  days  to  canning.  Canned  samples  very 
tender,  wonderful  flavor,  fair  color.  Were  cut  about  two  days 
too  early.  Yield  per  acre  1,010  lbs. 

Another  yield  test  reported  by  a  New  York  canner 


is  as  follows: 

Lbs. 

Asgrow  Early  Harvest .  1,166 

Asgrow  Teton  No.  1 .  1,659 

Asgrow  Pride  .  2,027 

Asgrow  Triumph .  1,473 

Asgrow  Canner  King .  1,536 

Asgrow  Big  Ben .  1,060 


Extreme  drought  conditions  prevailed  and  aphide 
were  present.  Plots  were  dusted.  One  outstanding 
variety,  Asgrow  Pride,  was  harvested  on  young  side 
and  was  fancy  quality.  Intermediate  between  Surprise 
and  Perfection. 

Wisconsin  Penin:  No  yield  records  available,  but 
variety  of  the  highest  quality. 

Extensive  tests  were  conducted  in  Wisconsin  in 
which  Wisconsin  Penin  was  tested  in  comparison  with 
other  varieties.  This  work  was  carried  on  by  Professor 
E.  J.  Delwiche  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN  AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 
CANNING  BELT 
Wis.  Wis^ 

Penin  Early  No.  30.7  No.  28.57  Alcross 
Sweet  Alaska  (Rogers) 


Planted .  4-23  4-23  4-23  4-23  4-23 

Harvested .  6-25  6-19  7-2  6-16  6-16 

Maturity  .  63  days  57  days  70  days  54  days  54  days 

Yield  per  acre .  2446  1950  2089  2147  2171 

Sieve  sizes  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Waste .  1.0  3.5  2.5  2.5  2.0 

1.* .  2.0  4.0  4.5  5.0  5.5 

2  .  7.0  21.0  16.0  27.5  32.5 

3  .  15.0  39.0  33.0  52.0  45.0 

4  .  25.0  29.0  36.0  13.0  15.0 

5  .  50.0  3.5  8.0  .  15.0 


*Increase,  from  left  to  right. 

(1)  Wisconsin  Penin  was  ready  for  canning  seven  days  ahead 
of  the  No.  30.7;  a  variety  of  the  same  maturity  as  Perfection. 

(2)  The  yield  of  Wis.  Penin  was  the  highest  of  the  group  tried. 

(3)  The  Wis.  Penin  had  the  largest  percentage  of  4’s  and  5’s 
combined.  These  two  sizes  comprise  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
production. 

(4)  Sampling  of  the  peas  for  this  large  size  shows  excellent 
quality. 

TESTS  WITH  WISCONSIN  PENIN  VARIETY 
Southern  Wisconsin 

Test  1.  Yielded  532  pounds  of  peas  from  two  bushels 
sown.  Maturity  60  days,  as  compared  to  68  for  Per¬ 
fection.  Penin  gave  highest  yields  of  varieties  that 
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Here's  what  SEMESAN  JR. 
treatment  does  for  corn! 


Protects  seed  against 
'  rotting  in  cold,  wet  soil 

2.  Generally  improves  stands 

o  Reduces  damage  by 
seed-borne  diseases 

4.  Usually  increases  yields 
PROFir^  TO  YOU  AND  YOUR  GROWERS! 

You  can’t  afford  to  waste  seed  com  this  year  —  or 
let  it  rot.  That  should  be  your  first  reason  for  treat¬ 
ing  growers’  seed  with  SEMESAN  JR.  And  the 
other  reasons,  listed  above,  are  fully  as  important. 

At  a  cost  of  only  Ij^c  an  acre,  SEMESAN  JR. 
provides  the  protection  that  usually  means  im¬ 
proved  stands  and  better  yields.  Illinois  Circular 
444  says  this  effective  dust  is  “one  of  the  best 
disinfectants  .  .  .  now  on  the  market.”  Write  for 
free  Corn  Pamphlet  giving  further  treating  facts. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  CO.,  INC.,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 


When  you  install  Peerless  Super  Huskers  in  your  corn 
line,  you’ll  find  it  takes  two  feeders,  working  at  top 
spe^  to  keep  each  machine  busy! 

The  Peerless  is  the  pace-maker  for  the  entire  com  can¬ 
nery,  and  speeds  up  all  your  operations  to  the  point 
you’ve  long  desired.  It  husks  up  to  160  ears  per  minute 
with  top  efficiency  and  handles  every  variety  of  com. 

Its  work  is  always  highly  satisfactory  from  every  angle. 
Each  Super  needs  no  more  space  than  a  single  Husker, 
so  you  can  double  your  husldng  capacity  in  the  same 
space  by  replacing  your  Single  Huskers  with  Supers. 
Mail  coupon  below  for  complete  details  of  the  Peerless 
Super  Husker,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  Ail  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division  /  V 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

FobD’T^CHFNERYYoRPORATlw 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTI 

Please  send  me 

O  Full  details  on  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 
□  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 
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matured  in  60  days  or  less.  Three  strains  of  Perfec¬ 
tion  in  this  trial.  One  yielded  200  pounds  less ;  another, 
100  pounds  less;  and  the  third,  just  a  trifle  more  per 
acre  than  Penin.  The  vine  growth  was  rather  sparse, 
because  of  dry  weather. 

Test  2.  Penin  yielded  1,020  pounds  of  peas  per  acre. 
Canned  on  June  25.  Graded  as  Fancy  “B.”  Prince  of 
Wales  yielded  600  pounds,  canned  on  July  10.  Graded 
Fancy  “C.” 

Test  3.  Yield  over  one  ton  per  acre.  Seeded  May  12 
(late).  Sieve  sizes  4s  and  5s  and  larger;  82  per  cent. 
Quality  excellent. 

Southeastern  Wisconsin 

One  acre  in  a  test  yielded  1,230  pounds.  Quality 
was  fancy  in  every  respect.  Vine  growth  short  and 
seemed  to  withstand  weather  ravages  well.  Second 
in  point  of  yield  from  eight  plots  in  the  test. 

South-Central  Wisconsin 

Sown  on  April  25  and  grown  under  droughty  con¬ 
ditions.  Canned  on  July  2  with  yield  of  1,086  pounds 
per  acre.  Quality  good.  Vine  growth  short.  Grade 
“A”  sample  gave  78  per  cent  of  4s  and  5s  sieve  sizes. 

These  peas  were  canned  seven  days  after  Alaskas. 


Wisconsin  Station  Canning  Test — Waupun 


Variety 

Date  Sown 

Date  Canned 

Lbs.  per  A. 

P-28.57  Alaska  . 

...  4-29 

6-23 

1530 

Perfection  . 

...  4-29 

7-7 

700 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet.. 

...  4-29 

6-25 

1040 

Wisconsin  Penin  . 

....  4-29 

7-1 

1560 

P.  30.7  . 

....  4-29 

7-8 

1650 

For  River  Valley.  Wisconsin  Penin  on  red  clay  soil 
was  harvested  earlier  than  Perfection.  Yielded  745 
pounds  from  two  bushels  of  seed,  as  compared  to  190 
pounds  for  Perfection.  “Quality  very  nice ;  better  than 
Perfection  we  had  this  year.”  Stand  of  Penin  was 
very  thick.  Probably  less  than  one-half  acre  sown 
with  the  two  bushels  of  seed  furnished. 

Western  Wisconsin 

Test  1.  Extreme  drought  conditions  prevailed  in 
this  area  and  one  test  was  a  complete  failure.  One 
report  indicates  that  Wisconsin  Penin  yielded  329 
pounds,  as  against  259  pounds  for  Perfection,  with 
same  quantities  of  seed  used.  The  report  further  adds : 
“The  vines  were  a  trifle  shorter  than  Perfection;  the 
pods  and  peas  were  larger.  It  seems  to  have  a  desir¬ 
able  flavor,  tender  skin,  and  the  proper  color. 

Southern  Minnesota 

One  test  reported  for  this  area  in  which  Wisconsin 
Penin  was  planted  May  12  and  harvested  July  8.  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet  was  harvested  June  27.  Penin, 
height  of  plant  26  inches,  thick,  sturdy  stem,  large  and 
wide  leaves.  Single  podding,  5  to  6  per  vine,  3  inches 
long  and  7  to  8  peas  per  pod.  Pods  are  large  and  wide 
and  semi-pointed.  Yields  of  the  varieties  in  the  test 
are  as  follows : 

Wisconsin  Penin  . 3,000  lbs.  per  acre 

Wisconsin  Early  Sweet.. ..1,100  lbs.  per  acre 

Asgrow  Pride . 2,300  lbs.  per  acre 

Asgrow  Teton . 1,100  lbs.  per  acre 

Asgrow  Triumph . 1,153  lbs.  per  acre 


SEES  ‘  RACKETEERING’’  ENDED 

HE  cleavage  between  racketeering  in  business 
and  honest  competition,  made  possible  by  equal 
opportunity,  is  clear  and  unmistakable,”  says 
J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  in  condemning  objections 
and  objectors  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

“Why  and  by  whom  is  raised  this  outcry  against 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  where  can  be  found  a 
justification  of  the  opponents  of  the  Act?”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laurin  writes.  “The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  as  is  well 
known  alike  by  those  who  approve  it  and  those  who 
today  condemn  it,  is  designed  to  accomplish  one  pur¬ 
pose  only — ^that  being  to  restore  equal  opportunity  to 
every  buyer  and  seller  in  America,  or,  expressed  in 
other  words,  to  rid  American  trade  life  of  the  rotten¬ 
ness  which  had  infested  it  during  the  years  gone  by. 
The  Act  seeks  to  purify  merchandising  methods  and 
practices  and  to  challenge  any  man  in  the  United  States 
to  come  forward  and  point  to  any  other  object  or  pur¬ 
pose  suggested  by  the  legislation. 

“There  are  those  who,  having  enjoyed  the  experience 
of  flourishing  on  such  favors,  are  now  resenting  the 
progress  of  this  Act  that  deprives  them  of  those  spe¬ 
cial  favors  and  places  them  back  down  on  the  ground, 
where  they  will  be  compelled  to  run  a  fair  race  with 
their  competitors,  and  they  are  both  unwilling  and 
afraid  to  meet  a  test  based  on  the  merit  system. 

“It  is  by  and  through  this  ‘something  for  nothing’ 
system  that  food  distribution  in  America  has  been 
reduced  to  a  racket,  and  one  just  as  subtle  and  de¬ 
moralizing  in  its  effects  as  the  various  other  rackets 
with  which  this  country  has  become  infested. 

“We  are  faced  today  with  men  and  agencies  who 
are  condemning  a  Federal  Act  that  outlaws  a  deplor¬ 
able  situation  of  discriminatory  prices  and  allowances 
bearing  various  labels  and  running  into  millions  of 
dollars.  Why  should  there  be  one  single  individual 
who  objects  to  clear,  fair,  decent  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising? 

“We  still  find  individuals  standing  on  the  sideline 
pronouncing  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  ‘unconstitu¬ 
tional,’  ‘loosely  drawn,’  ‘ambiguous,  ’etc.  Why  not  let 
these  individuals  come  forth  with  the  suggestions  by 
which,  if  these  weaknesses  exist,  they  can  be  removed ; 
not,  however,  by  suggestions  and  amendments  which, 
when  analyzed,  would  emasculate  the  measure  and 
draw  its  teeth. 

“The  time  has  come  to  do  away  with  this  smoke 
screen  behind  which  stand  those  who  are  protesting 
against  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  selfish  interests  and  stop  the  trend  which 
the  trade  is  now  taking  toward  a  new  day  in  Amer¬ 
ican  business  life. 

“To  these  men  let  us  say  that  the  tide  is  running 
too  swiftly  against  them;  an  enlightened  and  enraged 
public  sentiment  is  on  the  march,  and,  just  as  sure  as 
night  follows  day,  conditions  in  food  distribution  will 
never  be  what  they  have  been  before.  It  may  take 
time,  but  the  battle  is  on,  and  already  the  victory  by 
fair  competition  against  monopoly,  by  honesty  in  busi¬ 
ness  against  greed  and  avarice,  and  by  righteousness 
against  unrighteousness,  is  in  sight.” 
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An  Ideal 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 

Must  Meet  the  Following  Requirements: 

IFill  accurately^  without  waste  and  with  the  least 
number  of  adjustments, 

2  Be  easy  to  operate,  and  easy  to  clean  and  keep  in  a 
sanitary  condition. 

3  Have  the  least  amount  of  mechanism,  and  be  built  of 
the  proper  materials. 

4  Be  of  strong  and  simple  construction  in  order  to  insure 
a  long  life,  and  satisfactory  service  under  hard  usage. 


The  NEW  MODEL  HANSEN 


High  Speed  Filler  has  these  features 
and  is  the  only  filler  that  meets  all 
of  these  requirements. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


California  RepresentatiTC : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Cedarburg,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


IntemuMintain  Representatiye : 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1955  1st  Ayenne  South,  Seattle,  WashinKton 
Also  905  First  Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Oarden,  Utah 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and!  Commission 


Ganmd  ^oo^s  and  Gt 


annen  supplies 


Supplie 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers'  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  PEAS! 

We  are  offering  a  small  surplus  of  our  high  quality 
Wilt  Resistant  Alaska  pea  seed  for  prompt  shipment. 

Immediate  Delivery  to  the  Tri-States  from  Ridgely,  Maryland. 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN.  MONTANA 
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Varieties  of  Beans  For  Canning 

by  J.  C.  Walker 


Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  given  at 
Raw  Products  Conference,  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Thursday,  January  28,  1937. 


The  growing  season  of  1937  will  be  the  first  in 
which  large  acreages  of  mosaic-resistant  Refugee 
beans  will  be  planted  for  canning  purposes.  The 
common  mosaic  of  beans  is  an  old  trouble,  since  it  is 
one  of  the  first  virus  maladies  of  plants  described  after 
it  had  become  recognized  some  fifty  years  ago  that  the 
mosaic  diseases  were  distinct  from  other  contagious 
troubles.  The  pea  bean  crops  were  the  first  to  suffer 
in  a  large  way  from  mosaic,  especially  in  Western  New 
York  and  in  Michigan.  The  chance  selection  of  a  new 
variety  by  F.  A.  Sprague  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  which  he  named  Michigan  Robust,  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  in  losses,  since  it  later  became  known 
that  Michigan  Robust  was  resistant  to  mosaic.  It  has 
on  that  account  become  a  major  variety  in  Eastern  dry 
pea  bean  areas,  where  it  today  retains  in  undiminished 
form  its  inherent  mosaic  resistance. 

In  the  meantime  the  dry  bean  industry  in  the  irri¬ 
gated  valleys  of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  was 
built  up  around  the  Great  Northern,  a  variety  of  un¬ 
certain  origin  brought  in  from  North  Dakota  and 
found  to  be  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  It,  too,  was  susceptible  to  mosaic,  and 
with  the  increased  intensity  of  its  culture  it  became 
generally  mosaic-infested.  As  in  the  East,  the  im¬ 
pending  danger  of  reduced  yields  was  thwarted  and 
the  Great  Northern  industry  stabilized  by  W.  H.  Pierce 
of  the  University  of  Idaho,  who  found  resistant  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  Great  Northern  variety  from  which  he 
developed  the  U.  I.  Great  Northern  strains  which  have 
come  into  general  use. . 

We  have  now  passed  through  a  similar  experience 
with  Refugee  canning  beans.  This  class,  represented 
by  several  related  types,  has  for  twenty  years  or  more 
suffered  periodically  from  severe  mosaic  losses.  One 
redeeming  feature  about  bean  mosaic  is  that  though 
commonly  present,  it  varies  in  severity  from  season  to 
season.  Thus  it  has  continued  to  vacillate  from  severe 
years  to  light  years,  or  within  one  season  passing  from 
a  very  disturbing  start  to  a  mild  finish,  and  vice  versa. 
It  never  causes  a  complete  loss,  but  under  favorable 
conditions  for  development  it  dissipates  all  profits. 

Attempts  to  introduce  resistance  into  Stringless 
Green  Refugee  by  hybridization  with  Robust  never  led 
to  encouraging  results,  although  it  now  appears  that 
something  may  come  from  that  cross.  The  discovery 
of  a  resistant  bean  in  an  otherwise  completely  and 
severely  infected  field  of  Refugee  by  Ralph  Corbett  of 
the  Sioux  City  Seed  Company  was  the  beginning  of 
real  progress.  His  variety  from  this  plant,  known  as 
Corbett  Refugee,  has  been  shown  to  be  an  excellent 
parent  to  use  for  its  resistance  to  mosaic.  Pierce, 


working  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  crossed  this 
with  Stringless  Green  Refugee  and  selected  out  the 
resistant  strains  Wisconsin  Refugee  and  Idaho  Refu¬ 
gee.  These  were  released  to  the  seed  trade  in  the  fall 
of  1933.  They  are  available  to  the  canner  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  for  the  1937  season.  Since  these  two  intro¬ 
ductions  were  made,  Zaumeyer  and  Wade  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  introduced  a  mosaic-resist¬ 
ant  Refugee  under  the  name  U.  S.  5  which  has  received 
extensive  field  trials  during  the  1936  season.  All  three 
of  these  varieties  are  entirely  resistant  to  common 
mosaic — ^the  seed-borne  virus  disease  which  has  made 
the  growing  of  Stringless  Green  Refugee  so  precarious. 
The  extensive  field  trials  so  far  conducted  show  that 
they  yield  as  well  as  healthy  Stringless  Green  Refugee, 
and  where  mosaic  is  present  they  greatly  outyield  the 
latter.  Canning  tests  have  all  shown  the  new  varieties 
to  be  equal  to  or  better  in  quality  in  the  can.  It  is 
reasonably  safe  to  predict  that,  just  as  Robust  and 
U.  I.  Great  Northern  have  replaced  susceptible  pea 
beans,  the  new  canning  Refugee  strains  will  rapidly 
replace  the  older  susceptible  Stringless  Green  Refugee. 

The  relative  value  of  the  three  resistant  varieties — 
Idaho  Refugee,  Wisconsin  Refugee  and  U.  S.  5 — cannot 
be  predicted  as  readily.  In  season,  Wisconsin  Refugee 
is  in  line  with  the  standard  Stringless  Green  Refugee, 
while  Idaho  Refugee  is  several  days  earlier.  U.  S.  5 
appears  to  be  closer  to  Idaho  Refugee.  In  some  cases 
Wisconsin  Refugee  has  outyielded  Idaho  Refugee;  in 
some  cases  the  reverse  was  true.  They  should  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  well  where  a  longer  packing  season 
is  desired.  Our  observation  of  U.  S.  5  gives  us  reason 
to  believe  it  is  also  a  highly  desirable  and  dependable 
variety. 

The  viruses  which  cause  mosaic  diseases  of  plants 
are  many  and  varied.  There  are  several  distinct  bac¬ 
teria  which  cause  somewhat  similar  but  nevertheless 
distinct  diseases  of  bean.  Likewise  there  are  several 
viruses  which  cause  distinct  mosaics  or  chlorotic  trou¬ 
bles.  The  factors  which  cause  resistance  to  one  disease 
seldom  make  up  resistance  even  to  a  very  similar  dis¬ 
ease.  The  resistance  to  common  mosaic  does  not  hold 
for  the  other  virus  mosaics  of  bean,  of  which  we  now 
know  several  and  probably  will  learn  of  more.  We 
can  say  rather  confidently,  however,  that  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  destructive  mosaic  to  which  Refugee  strains  are 
very  susceptible  is  perfectly  controlled  by  these  new 
strains  of  Refugee.  The  breeder  must  always  be  on 
his  guard,  however,  lest  in  making  a  new  variety  more 
resistant  to  one  disease  he  make  it  more  susceptible  to 
another.  Wisconsin  and  Idaho  Refugees  have  been 
tested  particularly  in  this  regard  and  appear  to  be 
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equal  to  Stringless  Green  Refugee  in  resistance  to 
anthracnose,  bacterial  blights,  rust. 

Among  other  mosaics,  yellow  mosaic  is  best  known. 
Recently  a  strain  of  virus  having  much  in  common 
with  cucumber  mosaic  has  been  found.  Both  of  these 
viruses  attack  all  the  Refugee  strains.  However,  yel¬ 
low  mosaic  is  not  seed-borne,  and  so  far  as  we  now 
know  the  cucumber  mosaic-like  disease  is  not.  Their 
occurrence  so  far  is  spasmodic  and  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance. 

Another  disease  as  yet  not  understood  occurs  in  Wis¬ 
consin  Refugee  and  Idaho  Refugee.  We  have  noted  it 
regularly,  but  only  in  an  occasional  plant.  It  produced 
a  mottle  pattern  on  some  leaves,  often  on  one  side  of 
the  leaflet  only.  When  this  occurs  early  enough  to 
affect  them  before  blossoming  the  pods  do  not  form 
normally.  They  are  deformed,  and  often  covered  with 
dark,  scaly  lesions.  Many  attempts  to  transmit  this 
to  healthy  plants  has  failed,  and  seeds  from  diseased 
plants  so  far  have  produced  normally.  In  one  field  in 
New  York  State  this  season  this  disease  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  Aside  from  this  we  have  seen 
it  only  in  occasional  plants.  It  is  hoped  that  further 
study  will  yield  information  whereby  we  may  deal 
with  it  intelligently. 

• 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

MARCH  8 — “Summary  of  1936  Experiments  with  Derris  and 

Cube,”  by  J.  E.  Dudley,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Madison,  Wis. 

MARCH  8 — “Behavior  of  New  Tomato  Varieties  in  1936,”  by 

E.  R.  Lancashire,  Continental  Can  Company. 

MARCH  15 — “Tomato  Seed  Treatment  and  Plant  Certifica¬ 

tion,”  by  R.  W.  Samson,  Purdue  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

MARCH  15 — ^“U.  S.  Standard  Basis  for  Purchasing  Cannery 

Raw  Products,”  by  R.  R.  Pailthorp,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agrriculture. 

MARCH  22 — ^“Processing  of  Stratified  Products”  (Spinach, 

Asparagus,  Asparagus-Pack  Beans),  by  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Esty,  Director,  Western  Branch  Research 
Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  22 — ^“Importance  of  Cooling  Tank  Contamination,”  by 

G.  C.  Scott,  Director  of  Research,  Minnesota  Val¬ 
ley  Canning  Company,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

MARCH  22 — “Review  of  Field  Activities  of  the  Past  Four 

Years  on  Pumpkin,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Assistant 
Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — “Present  Status  of  the  Sugar  Problem  with  Non- 

Acid  Foods,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  National  Canners  Association. 

MARCH  29 — ^“Control  of  Cut-Out  Brix  of  Pitted  Red  Cherries 

Packed  in  Syrup,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research 
Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association. 

APRIL  5 — Home  Economics  Services  of  Individual  Com¬ 

panies,  by  Lillian  B.  Storms,  Gerber  Products 
Company;  Isabel  N.  Young,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany;  Virginia  E.  Porter,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 


Announcing  the  New  CRCO 

Exhaust  Box 


Fast-Economical-Enduring 


A  new  and  improved  exhaust  box  which 
handles  all  standard  size  and  shape  cans  .  .  . 
establishing  a  new  maximum  capacity  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space. 

All-steel  welded  constiuction  .  .  .  rust -resist¬ 
ing  carrier  .  .  .  each  run  separately  driven 
and  with  separate  take-up  .  .  .  solid  bottom 
with  easily  accessible  clean-out  .  .  .  remov¬ 
able  lids  set  in  water  seals  ...  all  gears  en¬ 
closed  and  running  in  oil  .  .  .  carrier  chains 
of  new  type  supported  on  sheaves  to  reduce 
frictional  load  and  wear  on  carrier.  Has  no 
transfer  discs  or  other  points  where  cans  may 
be  turned  over  .  .  .  eliminates  marking  of 
cans  by  contacting  guides.  Can  be  supplied 
as  live  steam  or  water  exhauster. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  economical  exhauster 
on  the  market  today  .  .  .  fool-proof  .  .  .  almost 
wear-proof  .  .  .  and  a  remarkably  low  steam 
consumption. 

Send  for  Bulletin  EX-l 

CHISHOLM -RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Jaa.  Q.  Lcayitt  &  Co,  Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Colnmbus,  WU.  Ogden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falla,  Canada 
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you  ve  Got  to  Help  Yourself 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


From  issue  February  15  we  quote  in  part  letter 
from  Valders  Canning  Company,  which  we  imag¬ 
ine  pictures  quite  accurately  the  feelings  of  many 
canners  of  quality  canned  foods  who  are  now  holding 
the  bag.  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Christel,  manager,  says; 

“There  seems  no  sales  effort  either  by  wholesalers  or 
retailers  back  of  the  better  quality  peas,  and  about  the  only 
thing  we  notice  in  newspapers  is  where  some  chain  store 
offers  'Wisconsin  Peas,  3  20-oz.  cans  for  25c.’  Could  anyone 
think  of  anything  more  damaging  to  the  Wisconsin  pea 
canning  industry?” 

The  writer  takes  decided  exception  to  the  statement 
that  all  you  see  retailers  offering  is  canned  peas  at 
three  cans  for  a  quarter.  He  does  not  even  mention 
retailers,  as  such,  but  refers  to  some  chain  store. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  what,  in  many  markets, 
you  will  see  Green  Giant  Peas  advertised,  and  often 
you  will  see  pages  in  black  and  sometimes  in  color. 
These  in  national  magazines  are  constantly  creating 
consumer  demand  for  better  peas.  It’s  true  you  do 
not  see  as  much  advertising  of  quality  peas  under 
unknown  labels,  but  the  mission  of  advertising  must 
be  remembered.  The  most  any  advertisement  can  do 
is  to  bring  people  into  retail  stores,  where  the  owners 
may  do  their  best  to  interest  them  in  goods  advertised 
and  other  stock  to  be  disposed  of.  Certainly  no  think¬ 
ing  canner  would  expect  any  retail  outlet  to  advertise 
higher  priced  peas,  irrespective  of  their  quality,  unless 
such  an  advertisement  would  be  expected  to  bring 
buyers  into  the  retail  outlets.  Unknown  brands  will 
not  create  new  customers  for  any  outlet  unless  the 
ad,  and  more  than  one — several,  in  fact — are  built  up 
to  tell  something  of  the  product  story.  At  the  best, 
the  readers  of  advertisements  featuring  new  goods  or 
those  unknown  in  the  market  will  expect  to  be  told  of 
some  reason  or  reasons  why  the  goods  should  be  bought. 
Descriptive  advertising  of  this  sort  calls  for  more  than 
usual  space,  and  this  must  be  paid  for. 

This  column  has  advocated,  more  than  once,  that 
canners  wishing  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  merchan¬ 
dise  their  goods  secure  the  needed  cooperation  by  a 
schedule  of  cooperative  advertising.  You  may  feel 
this  is  “out”  at  present,  but  there  is  still  so  much  a 
canner  may  do  toward  creating  consumer  demand  for 
his  products  it  seems  a  shame  for  any  to  wish  to  throw 
the  burden  of  creating  consumer  liking  for  a  brand 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  wholesale  distributor. 

A  local  newspaper  advertising  campaign  in  markets 
where  distribution  warrants  will  help  maintain  prices 
in  the  face  of  heavy  competition.  So  will  local  radio 
support  of  a  nature  help  to  get  over  a  product  story. 
To  illustrate  an  instance  where  product  uses  have  been 
built  up  in  an  effort  to  increase  sales  of  a  compara¬ 


tively  new  product,  I  am  familiar  with  the  efforts 
being  made  at  present  by  the  Calavo  growers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  further  popularize  their  product.  For  years 
when  we  have  looked  for  the  last  word  in  unusual,  high- 
priced  salads  in  high-class  hotels,  many  have  thought 
of  alligator  pear  salads.  Lately  the  Calavo  growers 
have  put  retail  men  on  the  trade  and  are  aggressively 
pushing  the  sale  of  this  Western  delicacy.  A  small 
group  of  retail  grocers  recently  advertised  “Calavos, 
15  cents  each — Try  a  new  salad.”  Detail  work  was 
done  in  each  store  supporting  the  advertisement.  Be¬ 
fore  all  were  stocked — almost  as  soon  as  the  newspaper 
carrying  the  ad  was  on  the  street — ^grocers  began  re¬ 
ceiving  calls  from  customers  asking  for  information 
concerning  this  new  salad.  In  this  case,  a  use  for  the 
product  was  mentioned,  the  curiosity  of  the  readers 
was  aroused,  and  increased  sales  resulted. 

In  this  particular  instance,  no  money  was  paid  for 
the  ad  by  the  group,  but  intensive  detail  work  has 
been  done  in  the  market  and  will  be  continued.  Here 
may  be  another  way  out  for  the  canner  anxious  to 
increase  the  liking  for  better  canned  peas  by  the  buyers 
among  homes  in  his  territory.  In  fact,  representatives 
of  the  larger  canners  in  the  country  are  telling  buyers 
they  may  expect  more  retail  sales  work  in  1937  than 
they  have  had  for  some  time.  It  is  apparent  that  can¬ 
ners,  unwilling  to  enter  into  cooperative  advertising 
schedules  at  present,  are  prepared  to  support  distri¬ 
bution  in  other  ways. 

No  canner  need  ever  spend  a  penny  in  newspaper, 
radio,  magazine  or  cooperative  advertising  if  he  will 
bulwark  his  distribution  with  quality  resale  work  that 
effectively  builds  friends  for  the  brand. 

I’ll  allow  the  canner  concerned  to  remain  unnamed, 
but  I’ll  tell  readers  that  in  a  market  with  which  I  am 
familiar  this  canner  needs  friends  like  a  baby  needs 
his  mother.  In  the  market  today  are  two  of  the  best 
retail  men  I  have  met  in  years.  They  are  good  sales¬ 
men.  More  than  this,  they  are  ambassadors  of  good 
will  to  the  trade  as  a  whole.  Last  night  one  of  them 
stayed  until  3  A.  M.  helping  a  retail  customer  arrange 
stocks  for  an  opening  sale,  scheduled  for  today  and 
tomorrow.  The  dealer  holding  this  sale  has  put  out 
a  handbill,  and  in  it  has  featured  a  private  label  line 
of  canned  foods  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  has  the 
line  of  the  national  advertiser.  In  view  of  the  unusual 
cooperation  of  this  canner’s  salesman  during  this  open¬ 
ing  sale,  however,  I  am  wondering  whose  line  will 
get  the  major  support  of  this  dealer  next  year  when 
he  has  an  anniversary  sale.  You  need  not  guess  twice ! 

In  another  case  I  find  a  line  of  canned  foods  packed 
in  the  Middle  West  well  supported  by  the  retailers  in 
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a  certain  market.  This  line  has  never  been  nationally 
advertised,  but  it  has  been  well  sold  by  retail  salesmen 
for  years.  No  money  has  been  paid  for  advertising 
support  of  advertising  groups  of  retailers,  but  dealers 
have  been  willing  to  feature  it  in  their  ads  because 
of  their  liking  for  the  retail  man  who  has  sold  it  to 
them  for  years. 

It’s  my  humble  opinion  that  the  day  is  well  past 
during  which  you  may  reasonably  expect  a  wholesaler 
or  retailer  to  advertise  some  line  of  canned  foods  or 
other  products  unless  the  canner  has  first  of  all  done 
his  part  toward  creating  consumer  demand  or  dealer 
interest  in  them.  Cheap  goods,  priced  at  a  low  point, 
will  always  be  advertised  as  drawing  cards  in  any 
retail  outlet,  but  these  goods  will  not  create  a  profit¬ 
able  business,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Christel.  We 
can’t  blame  him  for  wishing  that  more  buyers  would 
interest  themselves  in  his  better  peas,  but  we  urge 
him  to  accept  the  responsibility,  as  far  as  his  brands 
are  concerned,  of  creating  consumer  demand  for  qual¬ 
ity  goods  under  his  labels  before  he  censures  buyers 
for  featuring  low-priced  goods.  It’s  not  a  shame  that 
Wisconsin  canned  peas  are  being  left  out  of  the  lime¬ 
light,  but  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  the  great  State 
of  Wisconsin  has  not  seen  fit  so  far  to  feature,  as 
they  should,  the  canned  foods  packed  in  their  State. 

This  department,  since  its  inception,  has  strenuously 
advocated  the  creation  of  consumer  demand  by  means 


of  resale  work  among  retailers  and  advertising  as  far 
as  it  could  be  afforded.  All  over  the  United  States 
you  can  find  men  and  women  approaching  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  even  younger  in  many  instances,  who  must 
confine  themselves  to  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
if  they  are  to  live  out  their  allotted  span  of  years. 
How  much  do  we  read  about  the  food  value  of  a  vege¬ 
table  dinner?  Grapefruit  juice  and  orange  juice  can- 
ners,  as  well  as  canners  of  tomato  juice  and  pineapple 
juice,  are  doing  quite  a  good  job  in  advertising  the 
liberal  use  of  canned  fruit  juices  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  colds,  but  I  have  looked  and  looked  for  a  vege¬ 
table  canner  who  has  told  anything  about  how  well 
his  products  fit  into  a  vegetable  diet.  It’s  a  shame 
that  not  more  thought  is  given  to  how  the  individual 
canner  may  increase  his  sales  profitably  by  means  of 
investments  in  man-power  and  advertising! 

Not  all  canners  can  be  blamed  for  wishing  more 
futures  might  be  firmly  sold  each  year.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  selling  futures  each  season.  They 
need  them  for  moral  support,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
If  they  will  establish  their  brands  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  housewives  of  America,  they  will  not  need 
to  worry  so  much.  Their  pack  will  be  profitably  dis¬ 
posed  of  when  available.  A  start  toward  this  much- 
wanted  condition  or  prospect  will  be  obtained  when 
more  canners  support  their  brands  with  retail  sales 
work,  cooperative  advertising,  and  local  advertising  of 
a  recognized  sort  whenever  possible  to  engage  in  it. 


HanUickeh  Yutek 
Pcru^tK  Units. . . 


DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 


Records  of  average  fuel  cost  show 
that  a  viner  CcUi  now  be  driven  with 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  per 
hour.  When  the  station  is  shut  down, 
of  course,  the  fuel  bill  stops. 


•  PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 


These  units  axe  equipped  with  Waukesha 
four  or  six  cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball 
governors.  They  produce  power  which  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  movement  of  a  convenient  lever 
without  stopping  the  engine.  They  are 
especially  engineered  to  meet  every  require¬ 
ment  for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

it  n  tt  f  iiL  t  ij  r  s  of  tners,  Vmer  Feeders,  Fnsilctge  Distributors  and  Cham  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


j.  F.  MENZIES,  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Baltimore,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Preservers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  January  25. 
Olney  Brown,  Squire-Dingle  Company,  Chicago,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  W.  C.  Meschter,  American 
Preserves  Company,  Philadelphia,  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

THE  COMPLETE  PROCESS  of  preparing  foods  for  mod¬ 
ern  mankind  will  be  demonstrated  in  a  unique  exhibit 
in  the  1939  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco,  says  Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  director  of  the 
foods  and  beverages  division  of  the  exhibit  department. 
Especially  interesting  will  be  the  miniature  cannery 
to  be  set  up  in  the  Exposition  grounds.  Methods  of 
canning  foods  have  been  revolutionized  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  says  Dr.  Bitting,  and  the  very  latest 
ideas  will  be  demonstrated.  Mechanical  devices  have 
been  greatly  improved,  cans  are  made  better  and  closed 
more  simply,  and  under  a  partial  vacuum  when  desired. 
The  whole  process  has  been  made  more  cleanly.  Dr. 
Bitting  suggests  that,  since  the  foods  and  beverage 
industries  are  diversified  and  give  employment  to  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
they  are  naturally  expected  to  tell  their  story  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

• 

THE  HINKLEY  SARDINE  FACTORY  at  Jonesport,  Maine, 
has  been  acquired  by  the  newly  formed  Jonesport  Can¬ 
ning  Corporation,  who  will  recondition  and  make  some 
new  additions  to  the  building  before  beginning  opera¬ 
tions  about  April  1.  Officers  of  the  new  company  are: 
B.  F.  Small,  Machiasport,  president  and  treasurer; 
Edwin  Cummings,  Jonesport,  vice-president;  C.  W. 
Beverly,  Machias,  clerk. 

-  • 

BRECKENRIDGE  D.  MARX  GREENE,  52,  former  chief 
executive  and  counsel  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  passed  away  at  San  Francisco,  February 
20,  from  a  muscular  heart  ailment.  He  was  especially 
familiar  with  the  sardine  fishing  and  packing  industry 
and  did  much  toward  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
laws  designed  to  protect  the  sardine  from  extinction 
in  California  waters.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Florence  Davidson  Greene,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

• 

STOKELEY  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  are  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  lease  of  a  furniture  factory  at  Superior, 
Wis.,  for  the  installation  of  a  cannery  to  pack  peas, 
beans,  beets,  carrots  and  kraut. 

DIX  KRAUT  AND  CANNING  COMPANY,  Pulaski,  Va.,  will 
add  beans,  beets  and  other  vegetables  to  ite  canned 
production. 


ALASKA  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  San  Francisco,  has 
purchased  the  freighter  Matsonia,  one-time  flagship 
of  the  Matson  passenger  fleet,  and  will  use  the  vessel 
in  its  salmon  packing  business.  It  will  be  quite  a 
change  for  this  vessel — from  transporting  canned  pine¬ 
apple  from  tropical  Hawaii  to  carrying  canned  salmon 
from  Alaska. 

• 

ARTHUR  CANNERIES,  INC.,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Montpelier,  Ind.,  with  a  reported  capital  of  600  shares 
of  stock  at  $100  par. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION  plans  to  enlarge 
its  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  plant  and  warehouse 
at  16th  and  C  Streets,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $120,000. 

HUGH  M.  FREER,  68,  vice-president  of  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  New  York  City, 
February  10. 

s.  &  w.  FINE  FOODS,  INC.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  plans 
to  erect  a  branch  warehouse  in  the  suburban  city  of 
Oakland. 

A  TRI-WEEKLY  PROGRAM  of  the  Phillips  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cambridge,  Md.,  is  being  broadcast  over  a  32- 
station  CBS  hook-up  under  the  title  of  “Dining  With 
George  Rector.”  The  program  goes  on  the  air  each 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  at  1.30  o’clock.  Co- 
starring  with  George  Rector  is  Miss  Marcella  Shields, 
a  sparkling  radio  personality  known  to  audiences  from 
coast  to  coast.  Other  well-known  artists  complete  the 
cast. 

• 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  SCHOOL  will  be  held  the  latter 
part  of  March  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

• 

JOHN  A.  LOGAN,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food  Chains,  was  a  recent  visitor 
at  San  Francisco  and  addressed  a  group  of  California 
agriculturists  at  a  luncheon  gathering.  He  told  of 
the  drive  last  season  to  move  surplus  canned  peaches 
and  outlined  a  plan  for  creating  a  market  for  special 
crop  surpluses  in  the  future. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

MARCH  4-6 — Canners  League  of  California,  Annual, 

Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

APRIL  7-8,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

APRIL  21-22,  1937 — Indiana  Canners.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  tlO.OO 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 

20  S.  Gay  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Look  at  the  Edge 
Be  SURE  IT’S  A 
LA  PORTE 

In  every  branch  of  food  manufacturing  La  Porte,  sanitary  flexible 
steel  conveyor  belting  has  made  possible  increased  efficiency  and 
economies  that  heretofore  were  believed  impossible. 

In  raw  material  handling,  processing  packing,  storing 
and  shipping,  this  Revolutionary  conveyor  belting  has 
established  a  new  standard  of  performance.  It  stands 
up  under  peak-production  stress  and  provides  smooth, 
constant,  trouble-free  operation.  It  will  speed  up  your 
production,  eliminate  costly  break-down  delays,  lower 
maintenance  costs  and  meet  every  requirement. 

ORDER  Yours  TODAY.  If  your  Mill  Supply  House 
can’t  supply  you  with  this  belt,  write  us  TODAY! 


LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

307  Brighton  Street  LA  PORTE  INDIANA 


LA  PORTE 
FLEXIBLE 
LONG 
WEARING 

STEEL 

CONVEYOR 

BELTS 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


EAMSE  UTHDGHAPHINB  CD. 

—  ■  I  M  C. 

Hep  man  Ea  ms  e  .  Pi>es+. 

419-^ZI  E.Loivibard  St. 

BALTIMOREoMD. 

Pmomes — Plaza.  /3^S-/S-P6 


"It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts'^ 

WESTMINSER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS-— A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  S  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  ivUl  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Retorts;  modern,  round,  inside  meas¬ 
urements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter.  Perfect 
condition.  $50.00  each  free  on  board  Monmouth, 
Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St., 
Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Merrell  Soule  six-pocket  Cooker 
Fillers  in  first  class  condition;  2  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixers ;  3  Single  Peerless  Huskers  equipped  with 
Diamond  Roller  Chains.  Ready  for  operation  with  an 
assortment  of  new  parts.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers ;  Can  Conveyors ;  Washers  and  Scalders ;  Cy¬ 
press  Cook  Tanks ;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables ;  Chile  Sauce 
Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper  Coils; 
Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Ther¬ 
mometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Chisholm-Ryder  Junior  String  Bean 
Grader  in  excellent  condition.  Address  Box  A-2189 
c/o  the  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS — Let  us  help  you  with  your  machinery 
problems.  We  are  canners  as  well  as  dealers  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  pay  cash  for  surplus  equipment  and  can 
really  save  you  money  on  your  requirements.  Try  us. 
G.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3914  Willow  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  3  Townsend  Bean  Cutter  with 
automatic  feeding  hopper.  Address  Box  No.  A-2194, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Large  number  of  excellent  used  trans¬ 
planters  at  attractive  prices.  Bemis,  Tiger,  Case,  Mc- 
Sherry,  New  Idea,  Dayton  makes.  Orders  filled  for 
any  point  in  U.  S.  Lease  Brothers,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Used  late  model  Double  Knife  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snipper.  State  price  and  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2186  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Good  used  round  two-crate  steam  retort 
complete  and  in  first-class  condition.  L.  H.  Shields, 
English,  Indiana. 


WANTED — A  Wonder  or  an  Anderson  Barngrover 
Cooker  for  No.  2i/^  cans  and  one  for  No.  10  cans. 
Also  an  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  10  cans.  Advise  all  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  condition  and  price.  Address  Box  No. 
A-2197,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed,  in  carlots: 

Peas — Surprise  and  Wilt  Resistant  Perfection,  f.  o.  b. 
growing  point,  Idaho,  at  5i/^c  per  pound. 

Peas,  Alaska,  f.  o.  b.  growing  point,  Idaho,  at  5c 
per  pound. 

Corn — Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Stowell’s  Evergreen 
Early  Evergreen 
Country  Gentlemen 
Golden  Bantam 
Spancross 
Marcross 
Whipcross 

all  Sweet  Corn  f.  o.  b.  Orange,  Connecticut,  Connecti¬ 
cut  grown  Seed.  Address  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 
Orange,  Conn. 


at  25c  per  pound 
at  12c  per  pound 
at  12c  per  pound 
at  15c  per  pound 
at  10c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 
at  20c  per  pound 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  in  heart  of  tomato 
section  of  Eastern  Shore.  Well  equipped  with  two  lines 
machinery.  Capacity  over  50  thousand  cases.  Long 
established  with  plenty  raw  stock  and  labor  convenient. 
Have  been  operating  profitably,  and  selling  now  due  to 
death.  Price  $7,000.00.  For  further  particulars  write 
to:  Mrs.  C.  R.  Jones,  Madison,  Md. 


FOR  SALE:  TOMATO  PULP— A  few  cars  of 
strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Good 
color  and  extra  nice.  Address  W.  L.  Jones  Food 
Company,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2161  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE — Plant  at  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 
Fully  equipped  for  two  lines  Peas,  one  Snap  Beans  and 
one  Corn.  Capacity  120,000  cases.  Complete  storage 
space.  On  siding  0.  &  W.  R.  R.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  excellent  condition.  Clinton  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  line  corn  plant  located  in  Southern 
Ohio.  Capacity  60,000  cans  per  day,  warehouse  stor¬ 
age  75,000  cases,  which  is  frost-proof.  Plenty  of  acre¬ 
age  available;  railroad  siding.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  first-class  condition,  ready  for  operation. 
Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  capable  of  packing  a 
fancy  pack  of  vegetables,  especially  beets.  Kindly  give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  B-2187  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Processor.  Must  be  familiar  with  the  packing  of 
quality  peas  and  all  tomato  products,  beets,  carrots  and  cherries; 
knowledge  of  packing  New  York  State  peaches  while  not 
essential,  would  help.  Would  hire  for  seasoon  or  yearly  basis. 
In  applying  give  all  details  and  references.  Niagara  County 
Preserving  Corp.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Factory  Superintendent  for  Maryland  Crushed 
Corn  Factory.  Give  references.  Address  Box  A-2196,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grader. 
Experienced  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packer,  conversant  with 
all  of  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades  now  in  effect  and  familiar 
with  Food  and  Drug  regulations  relative  to  same.  Qualified  in 
Howard  method  of  mold  counting.  Also  grade  raw  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards. 
Address  Box  B-2177  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Canning  Factory  Superintendent 
with  company  packing  one  or  more  of  the  following  canned 
foods:  whole  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans,  pumpkin, 
kraut,  hominy,  pork  and  beans.  Can  lay  out  plant  and  install 
equipment  for  products  mentioned.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2191  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  plant  manager. 
Twenty  years’  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn,  beans, 
spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished  product. 
Best  of  references.  Address  Box  No.  2195,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


EXPLAINING  THE  SOUND 

Along  a  country  road  came  a  $7,000  limousine.  As 
it  caught  up  with  a  small  car,  the  owner  of  the  big 
car  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  slow  down  and 
jolly  the  other  fellow  a  bit.  “Heavens,  man,”  he  said, 
“what  is  it  about  your  car  that  makes  such  a  dreadful 
rattling  sound?” 

“That?  Oh,  that’s  the  $6,500  jingling  in  my  pocket,” 
replied  the  small  car  driver. 

I  sneezed  a  sneeze  into  the  air ; 

It  fell  to  ground  I  knew  not  where; 

But  hard  and  cold  were  the  looks  of  those 

In  whose  vicinity  I  snoze. 

LOST  FOR  WORDS 

An  Englishman  visiting  the  United  States  attended 
a  banquet  at  which  one  of  the  speakers  offered  a 
humorous  toast,  saying.  “Here’s  to  the  happiest  days 
of  my  life,  spent  in  the  arms  of  another  man’s  wife — 
my  mother.” 

This  titillated  the  Englishman  considerably  and, 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  lost  no  time 
in  repeating  the  toast,  which  he  did  thusly: 

“Here’s  to  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  spent  in  the 
arms  of  another  man’s  wife — er,  er,  oh  dear,  I  cawn’t 
recall  who  the  bally  lady  was !” 

WRONG  AGAIN 

“Hello,  coach.” 

“I  thought  you  were  told  not  to  drink  while  in 
training.” 

“What  makes  you  think  I’ve  been  drinking,  coach?” 

“I’m  not  the  coach.” 

Walter:  I  wonder  why  the  baby’s  crying?  .  .  .  He’s 
got  everything  to  live  for  ...  he  even  looks  like  me. 

Deane :  Sure  .  .  .  that’s  why  he’s  crying. 

Bottle:  I  think  my  wife  is  part  Indian. 

Baker:  Why? 

Bottle:  Every  time  she  walks  in  her  sleep  she  takes 
the  blanket  with  her. 

ANGRY 

She :  I  hate  you !  I  wouldn’t  have  gone  snow  hiking 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you. 

He:  Sorehead,  eh? 

She:  No,  it  isn’t  my  head  that’s  sore! 

“My  husband’s  a  second  story  man.” 

“You  don’t  say.” 

“Yes,  his  first  story  never  fools  me.” 
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This  company  is  now  in  the  business  of  supplying  cans  to 
packers.  It  enters  the  field  at  a  time  when  the  industry  is 
beset  with  problems  of  readjustment. 

In  this  situation  there  are  several  facts  of  special  interest  to  you: 

1  Crown  Can  is  independent  of  other  manufacturers  in  this 
field.  It  is  unhampered  by  traditions.  It  has  no  long  estab¬ 
lished  habits  of  thought  or  practice. 

2  Crown  Can  has  behind  it  the  resources  and  laboratory  facil¬ 
ities  of  one  of  the  largest  business  institutions  in  the  country. 
Its  recently  built  modern  plant  provides  unexcelled  production 
and  shipping  facilities. 

3  Crown  Can  brings  to  the  canning  industry  many  progressive 
ideas  and  a  new  philosophy  of  business  relations. 


A  Crown  Can  Representative  will 


gladly  explain  the  many  advantages 
this  service  makes  available  to  you. 

CcOtVM 

Ca4u 


CROWN  CAN  CO.  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DIVISION  OF  CROWN  CORK  AND  SEAL  COMPANY 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FCX>DS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Each  Week  Finds  More  Goods  Joining  the  “Outs” — Buyers 
Covering  Requirements  and  Prices  are  Stronger — Be  Warned 
About  Selling  Futures — Scotch  the  Producer  of  Low  Grade 
Tomato  Juice. 

The  market — Each  week  some  spot  item  of 
canned  foods  joins  the  list  of  exhausted  stocks — 
“outs” — and  soon  this  will  be  happening  almost 
daily.  Sardines,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans  may  be 
mentioned,  and  salmon,  spinach  and  many  of  the  fruits 
will  be  so  reported  in  the  very  near  future.  And  every 
week  presents  another  definite  reason  for  the  heavy 
consumer  demand  for  canned  foods.  Take  a  glance  at 
the  Government’s  daily  reports  on  fresh  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etable  arrivals  and  prices,  and  you  will  note  that  de¬ 
mand  is  not  only  slow,  owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling, 
but  also  due  to  the  poor  quality  as  a  whole.  The  people 
simply  will  not  buy  the  so-called  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  prices ;  that  is,  not  the  great  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  fringe  who  buy 
their  foods  on  the  price  basis — it  cannot  be  good  unless 
it  is  very  costly — and  they  take  the  poor  stuff.  They 
have  not  been  educated  upon  the  food  and  monetary 
values  of  canned  foods.  Lots  of  them  still  will  not 
touch  canned  foods!  There  is  work  yet  to  be  done. 

As  a  consequence  the  buyers  are  covering  their  re¬ 
quirements,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  before  the  last 
of  the  spot  goods  has  passed  out.  All  spots  are  firm 
in  price  and  holding  well,  with  the  lowest  prices  in 
our  market  pages  generally  disregarded  by  the  sellers 
and  only  top  prices  listened  to.  But,  for  reasons  you 
know  as  well  as  we  do,  or  better,  we  have  to  quote 
the  lows.  However,  it  is  becoming  mighty  hard  to 
find  a  weak  holder  any  more,  on  any  sort  of  quality. 
They  are  about  cleaned  out,  and  the  goods  now  being 
held  are  held  for  a  price,  and  it  will  take  that  price 
to  move  them. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  into  the  great 
canned  foods  markets  winter  packs  of  such  items  as 
spinach  and  string  beans,  and  some  tomatoes,  all  priced 
far  below  the  spot  market.  At  the  prices  they  are 
sold  to  some  buyers,  but  others  prefer  to  pay  the  spot 
prices,  and  the  efforts  to  break  the  market  have  sig¬ 
nally  failed. 

We  would  like  to  refer  the  reader  to  our  editorial 
pages  this  week,  as  a  market  guide,  and  especially  if 
he  contemplates  selling  any  futures.  If  he  can  read 
this,  and  then  sell  futures  at  the  prices  we  have  seen 


offered  by  hungry  brokers,  and  others,  trying  to  break 
open  the  futures  market,  he  is  hopeless.  But  note, 
too,  how  the  wise  farmer  figures  on  this  matter  of 
glutting  the  market  with  too  large  crops.  We  have 
repeatedly  said  that  with  a  cleaned-up  spot  market  the 
canners  cannot  overpack  the  market  on  any  item  in 
one  year,  if  the  quality  is  maintained.  This  writer 
says  that  it  will  take  two  years  to  overgrow  the  wheat 
and  corn  markets.  We  come  back  to  our  slogan  on 
futures:  SPOTS  NEXT  FALL  ARE  BOUND  TO 
BE  WORTH  MORE  THAN  ANY  FUTURES  SOLD 
TODAY. 

On  pages  35  and  36  all  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
quoted  at  length  and  covering  the  three  great  sectors 
of  the  country:  East,  Central  Western  and  Coast. 
Steady  buying  is  depleting  the  spot  stocks  so  rapidly 
that  a  stampede  to  get  a  share  before  they  are  all  gone 
may  set  in  any  day.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
possibility  of  any  kind  of  carryovers  in  any  lines. 
The  market  will  be  “clean”  when  the  1937  packs  be¬ 
gin  to  arrive.  Under  the  circumstances,  then,  why 
take  time  and  space  to  review  each  item? 

Every  prophecy  that  there  would  be  a  break  in 
canned  foods  prices,  that  canners  would  become  rest¬ 
less  under  holdings,  has  fallen  flat  so  far.  There  has 
been  no  runaway  market,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  there 
has  not  been.  It  means  that  the  goods  are  going  over 
the  retail  counters  in  a  steady  stream,  and  are  not 
piling  up  in  warehouses  nor  put  away  for  speculation. 
The  market  is  solid,  dependable,  and  will  endure. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  JUICE— Even  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  and  grapefruit  juice  have  disappointed  the  fore¬ 
casters  of  an  immense  crop  and  heavy  overpack.  The 
Government  and  all  else  heralded  to  the  world  the 
greatest  grapefruit  crop  on  record.  Prices  were  cut 
to  the  bone,  and  buyers  took  the  packs  almost  as  fast 
as  made.  The  greatest  epidemic  of  colds  on  record  is 
afflicting  the  country  this  winter,  and  the  doctors  are 
prescribing  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  to  build  up  the 
system  against  such  attacks.  So  the  demand  has  been 
hugely  increased.  And  then,  on  top  of  this,  came  the 
disastrous  freeze  in  California  and  crop  injury  else¬ 
where,  and  now  it  is  seen  that  the  output  of  canned 
grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  will  be  anything  but 
overdone.  These  canners,  early  in  the  season,  very 
naturally  stampeded  in  the  face  of  all  the  definite  re¬ 
ports,  but  now  they  are  largely  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  and  prices  on  the  canned  product  are  advanc- 
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ing  and  will  continue  to  advance.  The  pack  will  not 
be  anything  like  what  was  predicted,  and  even  ex¬ 
pected,  and  there  will  be  a  market  for  all  that  is 
produced. 

The  holders  of  worthwhile  tomato  juice  may  take 
comfort  from  this  same  cause  and  expect  their  stocks  • 
to  move  out,  with  certainly  no  reason  to  worry  about 
any  carryover.  Be  on  your  guard,  however,  when  you 
hear  about  low  prices  said  to  have  been  accepted.  There 
is  some  low-grade  juice,  and  if  you  will  investigate 
you  will  doubtless  find  that  it  was  some  of  that  kind. 
Tomato  juice  packers  ought  not  to  let  this  sort  of 
thing  happen.  They  ought  to  police  their  product,  and 
not  hesitate  to  send  the  authorities  after  any  who  try 
to  despoil  the  good  name  of  this  splendid  article.  The 
buyers,  too,  ought  to  help  hold  this  fine  market  against 
the  unscrupulous,  for  it  is  to  their  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  canners  or  packers.  It  is  worth  fighting  for, 
and  don’t  be  thin-skinned  in  the  fight.  And  let  the 
supply  men  join  the  crusade.  There  is  not  much  of 
it,  but  there  should  be  none  allowed. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canninff  Trade” 

Spots  Crowing  Firmer — Buyers  Covering — No  Weak  Holders — 
Tomato  Future  Prices  as  Reported — Some  Future  Corn  Prices 
—  Pea  Canners  Cautious  About  Futures  —  Salmon  Prices 
Stronger — Crapefruit  Packers  Withdrawn — Lima  Bean  Futures 
— ^Texas  Spinach  Quoted — Southern  Beans  at  Low  Prices — 
Fruits  Cenerally  Firmer. 

New  York,  February  26,  1937. 

The  situation  —  increasing  firmness  on  carry¬ 
over  stocks  is  reported  in  this  week’s  market,  and 
jobbers  are  showing  more  inclination  to  come  into 
the  market  to  cover  for  the  balance  of  the  current 
season.  Salmon  is  tending  upwards  and  the  vegetable 
list  is  likewise  firm.  With  few  exceptions,  canned  fruits 
are  doing  well  and  improving  export  demand  is  expected 
to  take  up  any  slack  which  may  develop  in  the  supply 
situation  on  the  west  coast. 

THE  OUTLOOK — ^The  usual  late-season  liquidation 
is  not  in  evidence,  and  distributors  who  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  off  the  market  anticipating  some  cutting  in  prices 
to  move  out  unsold  stocks  are  now  relinquishing  that 
attitude.  It  looks  like  a  fairly  active  market  on  spots 
for  the  next  several  weeks.  Futures  are  commanding 
more  attention,  particularly  where  prices  named  have 
been  in  line  with  1936  schedules,  and  the  futures  mar¬ 
ket  should  broaden  substantially  in  the  immediate 
future. 

TOMATOES — A  few  southern  packers  are  quoting 
futures  this  week  at  421/2  cents  for  standard  Is,  65 
cents  for  2s,  97i/^  cents  for  3s,  and  $3.00  for  10s. 
Spots  are  unchanged  and  in  slightly  better  demand. 
Indiana  packers  are  quoting  futures  at  75  cents  for  2s 
and  $1.00  for  2i/^s.  For  spot  shipment,  Indiana  pack¬ 
ers  quote  2s  at  75  cents,  21/2S  at  $1.00,  while  Ohio 


canners  are  reported  quoting  70  cents  on  2s  and  90 
cents  on  2i/^s.  The  California  market  is  quiet  and 
unchanged. 

CORN  —  The  spot  market  for  southern  com  was 
rather  quiet  during  the  week,  prices  holding  at  previ¬ 
ous  levels.  Southern  packers  are  quoting  futures  at 
75  cents  for  standard  crushed  2s,  with  extra  standard 
5  cents  over  that  figure  and  fancy  wholegrain  shoepeg 
at  $1.00,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Western  packers  offer 
com  for  prompt  shipment  at  95  cents  for  standards 
and  $1.05  for  extra  standards,  with  fancy  held  at  $1.15 
and  up.  Futures  are  coming  in  for  more  interest. 

PEAS — With  northwestern  peas  well  sold  up  on  fu¬ 
tures  contracts,  buyers  are  turning  their  attention  to 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  is  reported  to  have  been  written  on  Minnesota 
peas  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  opening  prices.  With 
higher  packing  costs  looked  for  this  year,  however, 
many  canners  are  going  slow  on  firm  future  business 
until  they  have  a  more  adequate  line  on  probable  costs. 

SALMON  STRONGER — ^With  domestic  demand  on 
the  increase  due  to  heavier  consumption  during  the 
Lenten  season,  and  export  sales  likewise  heavier,  the 
market  on  top  grades  is  strengthening.  Principal 
packers  are  now  holding  fancy  red  Alaska  Is  tails  at 
$2.25,  an  advance  of  10  cents  per  dozen  over  previous 
quotations,  and  sockeyes  are  also  10  cents  higher  at 
$1.85,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  Canners  are  talking  higher 
prices  on  pinks  and  chums,  but  these  have  not  mate¬ 
rialized  as  yet,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  higher  market 
on  pinks  could  be  sustained  at  this  time. 

GRAPEFRUIT — ^With  pack  progress  indicating  a 
shorter  yield  of  fancy  sections  than  had  been  looked 
for,  many  packers  continue  withdrawn  from  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  indicated  that  the  market  will  be  established 
on  a  definitely  higher  basis  when  offerings  are  re¬ 
newed.  Juice  is  unchanged  at  previous  levels,  and  is 
moving  well. 

LIMA  BEANS — Buyers  this  week  were  in  receipt  of 
opening  prices  on  southern  pack  lima  beans,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  being  named:  No.  2  standard  fresh  white, 
75  cents;  10s,  $2.75;  standard  mixed  green  and  white, 
2s,  85  cents;  10s,  $4.50;  fancy  medium  green,  $1.15 
and  $5.75;  fancy  small  green,  $1.25  and  $6.25;  and 
fancy  tiny  green,  $1.35  and  $7.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
A  little  interest  is  evident  in  tiny  green,  with  buyers 
marking  time  on  the  remainder  of  the  line. 

SPINACH — Some  interest  is  being  shown  in  offer¬ 
ings  of  Texas  spinach  from  the  new  pack,  canners  in 
the  Lone  Star  state  quoting  the  market  at  70  cents  on 
2s,  921/2  cents  on  21/2S,  and  $3.50  on  10s,  canneries. 
With  the  California  pack  outlook  uncertain,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Texas  product,  as  well  as  southern  pack, 
will  figure  more  prominently  in  the  plans  of  eastern 
distributors  this  season. 
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BEANS — Standard  stringless  beans  are  cleaning  up 
at  southern  canneries,  and  interest  is  centering  on  new 
pack,  which  is  offering  at  70  cents  for  standard  cut 
No.  2s  and  $3.15  and  up  for  10s.  Western  canners  are 
quoting  spot  standard  stringless  firm  at  90  cents  can¬ 
neries,  with  standard  wax  beans  held  at  $1.00  at  plants. 

PEACHES — Coast  reports  note  a  firming  up  in  the 
position  of  the  peach  market,  with  a  number  of  with¬ 
drawals  and  indications  of  a  higher  market  during  the 
spring  months.  Clings  are  currently  quoted  for  ship¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  $1.70  to  $1.75  for  fancy  2V^s, 
$1.55  to  $1.65  for  choice,  $1.45  for  standards,  and  $1.30 
for  seconds,  with  10s  held  at  $5.75  to  $6.00  for  fancy, 
$5.25  to  $5.50  for  choice,  $4.75  for  standards,  $4.25  for 
waters,  and  $5.00  for  solid  pack  pies.  PYeestone 
peaches.  No.  21/2S,  are  offering  at  $1.70  for  fancy, 
$1.45  to  $1.50  for  choice,  $1.35  for  standards  and  $1.25 
for  seconds,  with  10s  held  at  $5.75  for  fancy,  $5.10  for 
choice,  $4.50  for  standards,  $4.00  for  waters,  and  $4.25 
for  solid  pack  pies. 

APRICOTS — ^Apricots  are  also  working  into  firmer 
ground  on  the  coast,  with  unsold  stocks  of  top  grades 
held  by  canners  rather  limited.  The  market  is  held 
at  $1.90  to  $2.00  for  fancy  21/2S,  $1.65  to  $1.80  for 
choice,  $1.45  for  standards,  and  $1.30  for  seconds,  with 
10s  posted  at  $6.50  to  $6.75  for  fancy,  $5.75  to  $6.00 
for  choice,  $5.00  to  $5.25  for  standards,  $4.50  to  $4.75 
for  waters,  and  $5.50  for  solid  pack  pies. 

CHERRIES — Royal  Anne  cherries  are  meeting  with 
a  moderate  demand  for  Coast  shipment,  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  21/2S  quoted  at  $2.45  to  $2.50  for  fancy,  $2.25 
for  choice.  $2.00  to  $2.10  for  standards,  and  $1.70  for 
seconds,  with  10s  held  at  $8.75  to  $9.00  for  fancy, 
$8.00  for  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.00  for  standards,  and  $5.50 
for  waters.  Jobbers  are  not  stocking  in  advance  of 
requirements  to  any  great  extent. 

PEARS — Demand  for  Bartlett  pears  for  coast  ship¬ 
ment  has  continued  rather  slack.  The  market  is  un¬ 
changed  at  $1.85  to  $1.90  for  fancy  2i/^s,  $1.65  and  up 
on  choice,  $1.45  on  standards,  and  $1.35  for  seconds, 
with  10s  quoted  at  $6.35  to  $6.75  for  fancy,  $5.75  to 
$6.25  for  choice,  $5.00  to  $5.25  for  standards,  $4.00  for 
waters,  and  $3.75  to  $4.25  for  solid  pack  pies.  No.  10s, 
particularly  the  pie  grade,  are  coming  in  for  slightly 
improved  demand,  but  buying  of  the  table  grades  is 
light. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 
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Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Market  Recording  Seasonable  Volume  of  Business — 
Prices  Firm,  Spots  Scarce — Advanced  Market  Anticipated  on 
Futures — Demand  Light  on  Juices — ^The  Old  Timer 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  26, 1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Conditions  remain  un¬ 
changed  here.  A  seasonable  volume  of  business 
is  being  recorded  on  spots.  Trading  in  futures 
is  developing  slowly,  but  the  feeling  is  that  both  the 
retail  as  well  as  jobbing  outlets  will  take  future  com¬ 
mitments  more  freely  later  on. 

THE  WEATHER — The  past  week  has  seen  a  little 
wintry  weather  in  Chicagoland.  A  couple  of  days  the 
temperature  ranged  a  few  degrees  above  zero  and 
light  snowfall  fell. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  unchanged.  Quota¬ 
tions  outlined  in  this  column  last  week  still  rule.  If 
there  has  been  any  shading  of  prices,  your  Reporter 
has  not  learned  of  it. 

Future  buying  has  not  developed.  Rumor  has  it 
that  No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  were  quoted  from 
both  Indiana  and  Ohio  on  the  basis  of  70  cents  for  No. 
2  tin  standard  grade,  but  the  large  majority  of  canners 
in  those  two  States  take  the  position  that  at  an3d;hing 
less  than  75  cents  would  mean  a  loss  and  that  if  a 
loss  was  to  be  taken  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  after 
the  goods  were  packed. 

CORN — The  market  continues  firm  on  spots  with 
95  cents  for  No.  2  tin  standards  the  minimum.  Better 
grades  are  in  scant  supply. 

Future  corn  has  been  quoted  by  only  a  few  of  the 
prominent  canners.  One  hears  prices  of: 

No.  2  Fancy  Whole  Kernel  Golden  Bantam  at  $1.05 

No.  2  Fancy  Cream  Style  Golden  Bantam  at..  .95 


No.  2  Ex.  Standard  Golden  Bantam  at . 85 

No.  2  Ex.  Standard  Narrowgrain  at . 80 

No.  2  Standard  Evergreen  at . 75 


PEAS — The  word  disappointment  seems  to  be  the 
proper  one  to  use  as  applied  to  the  movement  of  last 
year’s  packing.  Both  canners,  who  hold  a  few  spots, 
as  well  as  buyers,  all  say  that  the  movement  to  date 
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has  been  disappointing.  Pressure  to  unload  is  lacking 
and  the  market  can  be  called  firm  but  listless. 

An  increasing  number  of  canners  are  coming  out 
with  future  prices  and  these  range  in  Wisconsin  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows : 

ALASKAS 


Fancy 

No.  2  tin 

No.  1  tin 

No.  10  tin 

No.  1  Sieve . 

$1.60 

$1.15 

$8.00 

No.  2  Sieve . 

1.50 

1.10 

7.50 

No.  3  Sieve . 

Extra  Standard 

1.30 

.90 

6.75 

No.  1  Sieve . 

1.45 

1.00 

6.75 

No.  2  Sieve . 

1.30 

.90 

6.25 

No.  3  Sieve . 

1.15 

.80 

5.75 

No.  4  Sieve . 

Standard  Grade 

.95 

.70 

4.90 

No.  1  Sieve . 

1.20 

.85 

No.  2  Sieve . 

1.10 

.80 

5.50 

No.  3  Sieve . 

.95 

.70 

5.00 

No.  4  Sieve . 

.90 

.65 

4.50 

BEETS — The  movement  in  spots  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  encouraging  and  several  sizeable  blocks  have  been 
cleaned  up.  The  market  is  strong  with  tendency  up¬ 
ward.  Prevailing  quotations  are: 


No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets,  at . $  -77^2 

No.  Fancy  Cut  Beets,  at . 85 

No.  10  Fancy  Cut  Beets,  at .  3.50 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  firm  market  rules 
and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green 
beans  at  less  than  95  cents  delivered  Chicago.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Florida  competition  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  account  of  heavy  sales  and  backwardness  of  the 
crop  in  that  State. 

Future  green  and  wax  beans  are  being  quoted  in  a 
sparing  way  at  approximately  the  following  basis : 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  2  Sieve  Whole,  at . $1.45 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  3  Sieve  Whole,  at .  1.30 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  4  Sieve  Whole,  at .  1.20 


No.  2  tin  Fancy  Cuts,  at .  1.00 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  Cuts,  at . 90 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Cuts,  at . 80 


f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory,  season  shipment. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— With  the  exception  of 
pineapple,  the  balance  of  Pacific  Coast  fruits  while  in 
a  very  firm  position  lack  the  pep  and  ginger  that  makes 
for  broad  and  active  markets. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS  —  Reports 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  are  a  unit  in  the  thought 
that  that  section  of  the  U.  S.  A.  has  undergone  a  very 
severe  winter  and  much  concern  is  voiced  over  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  on  the  coming  crop.  Pears  in  those  two 
States  have  strengthened  somewhat. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  spot  market  on  No.  10 
tins  is  now  $10.00  Chicago.  Very  few  offerings  are  to 
be  had.  It  is  reported  that  canners  will  be  entirely 
cleaned  up  early  in  March  on  both  No.  2  tin  as  well 
as  No.  10  tin. 

There  is  talk  that  futures  will  open  up  high  because 
the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  grower  this  season  will 
demand  from  4  to  6  cents  per  pound  for  the  cherry. 


JUICES — Tomato  juice  seems  to  be  quiet.  It  is 
stated  that  distributors  contracted  heavily  last  year 
and  have  not  used  up  all  of  their  supplies.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  inclined  to  be  somewhat  soft. 

In  contrast,  lemon  and  orange  juice,  due  to  the 
freezes  in  Southern  California,  are  exceedingly  strong 
and  command  high  prices.  Indeed,  lemon  juice  is 
difficult  to  purchase. 

Pineapple  juice  is  forging  to  the  front  rapidly.  Last 
week  the  leading  pineapple  juice  canners  advanced 
prices  and  prevailing  quotations  are:  No.  2  pineapple 
juice,  $1.10;  No.  10  tin  pineapple  juice,  $4.90.  These 
prices  f.  o.  b.  Coast. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
The  Old  Timer  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  room 
when  your  correspondent  paid  his  weekly  visit  last 
night.  Finally  inducing  him  to  relax  on  the  sofa  and 
with  his  Airedale  sprawled  out  at  his  feet,  he  began 
to  talk  in  his  usual  forceful  manner  and  the  gist  of 
his  conversation  was:  “Pve  read  almost  every  trade 
paper  that  has  published  the  proceedings  of  the  recent 
convention  and  that  includes  all  the  papers  that  cater 
to  the  canning  business  as  well  as  the  wholesale  grocer 
and  distributing  trade.  As  you  know  the  Robinson- 
Patman  law  was  discussed  thoroughly  and  some  promi¬ 
nent  men  talked  at  length  on  that  subject,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  cleanest  and  best  presentation  of 
any  was  that  by  Paul  F.  Myers,  Counsel  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association. 

One  of  the  boys  at  the  office  brought  me  out  the 
Souvenir  Program  as  issued  by  the  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  in  it  was  a  long  but  intensely  interesting 
article  by  Paul  Myers.  He  outlined  the  interpretation, 
meaning,  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  as  disclosed  by  the  Legislative  record. 

Here  is  that  Souvenir  Program,  I  have  several  para¬ 
graphs  marked,  let  me  read  them  to  you.”  (Continued 
next  week.) 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Make  Strike  of  Shrimp — Fishermen  Turn  From  Oysters  to 
Shrimp— The  Why  of  It — Oyster  Canners  Busy  and  Demand 
Good — Bean  Planting  Time  Near 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  25,  1937. 

HRIMP — There  was  a  fairly  good  strike  of  shrimp 
on  the  Alabama  coast  last  week  and  the  few  boats 
that  were  out  there  were  able  to  get  from  five  to 
twenty  barrels  shrimp  apiece.  They  were  large  fancy 
shrimp  and  the  fishermen  sold  them  to  the  raw  dealers, 
who  in  turn,  shipped  them  out  raw  headless  and  the 
factories  did  not  get  any  to  can. 

When  shrimp  fishing  is  good,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  boats  to  oyster,  as  the  fishermen  can  make  more 
money  trawling  for  shrimp  than  tonging  or  dredging 
oysters  and  it  is  less  work. 
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Ordinarily  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  when  shrimp  are 
plentiful,  the  fishermen  get  from  $5  to  $6.50  per  barrel 
for  shrimp,  weighing  200  pounds,  whereas  the  oyster 
catchers  get  only  from  60  cents  to  $1.00  per  barrel 
for  oysters,  which  weigh  about  300  pounds.  The 
oysters  are  very  bulky  on  account  of  the  shell. 

Of  course,  it  is  more  of  a  gamble  to  catch  shrimp 
than  oysters,  because  shrimp  migrate  from  place  to 
place — they’re  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  whereas 
oysters  remain  stationery  on  the  reefs  and  they  can  be 
produced  with  a  much  greater  certainty. 

For  example,  two  men  in  a  boat  can  go  out  on  the 
oyster  reef  in  good  weather  and  be  reasonably  certain 
that  they  will  tong  from  three  to  ten  dollars  worth  of 
oysters  at  very  little  cost  for  fuel;  whereas  a  shrimp 
boat  with  two  men  will  have  from  three  to  ten  times 
the  expense  for  fuel  and  absolutely  no  certainty  that 
they  will  catch  a  nickle’s  worth  of  shrimp.  Too  often 
the  boats  do  not  catch  enough  shrimp  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  trip.  But  when  it  comes  to  work,  there  is 
over  twice  as  much  hard  work  catching  oysters  as  in 
shrimping. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium;  $1.55  for  No.  1  large,  and  $1.60  for 
No.  1  jumbo,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  in  this  section 
is  moving  along  at  a  good  clip  and  the  canners  report 
a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  business  booked,  but  of 
course  the  heavy  sale  of  canned  oysters  does  not  take 
place  until  September,  which  is  when  the  raw  oyster 
season  begins. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  canned  oyster  con¬ 
sumers  have  never  learned  that  canned  oysters  are  just 
as  good  and  delicious  in  the  Summer  months,  as  in  the 
Fall  of  the  year  when  raw  oysters  are  in  season. 

Oysters  are  canned  only  when  they  are  fat  and 
plump,  which  is  when  they  are  at  their  best,  therefore, 
it  does  not  matter  what  time  of  the  year  a  can  of 
oysters  is  opened,  it  contains  the  best  there  is  in 
oysters. 

Under  the  circumstances,  aggressiveness  on  the  part 
of  oyster  packers  is  needed  to  bring  about  all  year 
round  consumption  of  canned  oysters. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  planting  of  beans  for  the 
cannery  is  expected  to  get  under  way  this  coming 
week  and  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  the  snap 
bean  crop  should  be  ready  to  be  harvested  by  the  last  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May,  as  it  takes  beans  about  eight 
weeks  to  make  a  crop. 

The  price  of  No.  2  spot  cut  stringless  beans  is  85 
cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Canners  Protecting  Regular  Buyers  —  Record  Shipments  by 
Water — Growers  Able  to  Get  Into  Fields  Again — ^Too  Late  to 
Replant  Spinach — Peas  Being  Replanted — Canners  Cold  To¬ 
wards  Futures — Unions  Being  Formed — ^Tomatoes  Going  to 
Coast  Points — Fish  Products  Strong. 

San  Francisco,  February  25,  1937. 

UPPLYING  REGULARS— The  California  canned 
foods  market  continues  very  active,  with  most 
lines  moving  freely  and  prices  firm.  Revised  lists 
have  been  promised  for  some  time,  but  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  any  marked  changes  in  prices  will  be  made. 
Quite  a  few  withdrawals  will  doubtless  show  up  in  the 
new  lists  as  stocks  of  many  items  were  very  low  when 
the  new  buying  wave  set  in  late  in  January.  Many 
holders  are  declining  business  on  items  in  light  supply, 
except  from  their  regular  trade,  even  although  better 
than  list  prices  are  offered. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  movement  of  canned 
foods  out  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  during  Febru¬ 
ary  will  prove  one  of  the  largest  ever  recorded  for  a 
February.  In  fact,  it  would  occasion  no  surprise  if  it 
establishes  a  new  all  time  high.  The  movement  is 
largely  inter-coastal,  of  course,  but  some  fairly  large 
shipments  are  going  to  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

WEATHER — Warm  weather  has  followed  the  recent 
rains  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State  and  growers  of 
such  early  crops  as  peas  and  spinach  have  been  enabled 
to  get  into  fields  for  much  needed  cultivation  and 
weeding.  Peas  are  being  replanted,  but  it  is  considered 
too  late  to  replant  spinach  for  canning,  as  packing 
should  be  under  way  in  March.  Crop  experts  estimate 
that  the  output  of  spinach  will  prove  fully  one  third 
less  than  seemed  likely  the  first  of  the  year. 

FUTURES — California  packers  seem  less  inclined 
to  put  out  prices  on  futures  than  in  former  years. 
Packing  costs  in  all  lines  are  advancing,  and  in  some 
instances  promise  to  be  quite  sharp.  Months  ago  to¬ 
mato  growers  served  notice  that  they  would  not  plant 
a  crop  for  canning  unless  a  minimum  of  $15  a  ton  was 
guaranteed,  or  $2  to  $3  a  ton  more  than  was  paid  last 
year.  Field  labor  is  being  paid  more  and  canners 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  recently  made  a  voluntary 
wage  increase.  In  Santa  Clara  County,  one  of  the 
leading  canning  centers  of  the  State,  a  cannery  work¬ 
ers’  union  is  being  organized  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

TOMATOES — ^Increased  interest  is  being  shown  in 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  but  sales  are  not  large 
for  shipment  outside  the  Pacific  Coast  area.  Some 
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large  lots  have  gone  forward  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  but  these  represented  purchases  made  several 
months  ago.  California  tomatoes  are  low  in  price,  as 
compared  with  tomatoes  from  other  sections,  with  No. 
2^2  standards  still  available  at  85  cents  and  87V^ 
cents,  and  No.  10s  at  $2.75.  Some  packers  are  making 
efforts  to  move  stocks  of  tomato  juice  and  more  is 
available  at  75  cents  for  No.  2s  than  for  some  time. 
Top  price  on  this  size  seems  to  be  80  cents. 

FISH — Interest  in  canned  fish  continues  keen,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  higher  qualities.  In  salmon,  the  de¬ 
mand  seems  better  for  Alaska  red  than  for  the  lower 
grades,  with  little  if  any  red  fish  available  for  less 
than  $kl5.  The  catch  of  the  two  most  important  fish 
on  the  Pacific  Coast — salmon  and  tuna — set  new  high 
records  last  year,  but  unsold  stocks  are  comparatively 
light  on  both.  The  sardine  catch  was  the  largest  since 
1930,  but  more  of  this  went  into  the  manufacture  of 
oil  and  meal  than  formerly. 

OLIVES — The  canning  of  California  ripe  olives  is 
still  under  way  and  an  output  of  about  700,000  cases 
is  forecast,  or  rather  more  than  were  packed  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  carryover  was  a  very  light  one  and 
the  market  is  in  a  firm  position.  Coast  consumers  are 
going  to  hear  a  lot  about  ripe  olives  during  the  next 
few  months,  the  Sylmar  Packing  Corporation  having 
arranged  to  sponsor  a  radio  program  over  ten  Califor¬ 
nia  broadcasting  stations.  This  will  be  serial  in  form, 
presenting  the  story  of  “Cassandra,”  filled  with  the 
romance  of  early  California  days. 

NEW  PACKAGING  IDEAS  FROM  ITALY 

New  and  attractive  ideas  for  the  packaging  of 
food  are  brought  over  from  Italy  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robin,  in  charge  of  the  Dewey  and  Almy  Chem¬ 
ical  Company’s  plant  in  Naples,  who  has  been  visiting 
at  the  parent  company  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  American  vogue  of  packing  cheese  spreads,  jel¬ 
lies  and  other  delicacies  in  artistic  containers  that  can 
be  used  again  has  already  taken  firm  hold  in  the  Italian 
packing  industry,  Mr.  Robin  reports.  However,  with 
the  characteristic  Italian  talent  for  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful,  Italian  packers  such  as  Societa  Gen- 
erale  Cirio  in  Naples  and  S/A.  G.  Arrigoni  &  C.  in 
Trieste  have  gone  even  farther,  and  are  packing  jams, 
conserves,  hors  d’oeuvres,  etc.,  in  charming  little  con¬ 
tainers  of  terra  cotta.  These  pottery  containers  are 
designed  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  shapes,  so 
that  the  Italian  housewife  can  easily  collect  an  attrac¬ 
tive  array  of  vases  from  her  empty  jam  and  jelly  jars. 

Of  course,  these  terra  cotta  containers  are  break¬ 
able  and  difficult  to  pack  for  shipment,  so  that  their 
use  is  confined  mainly  to  delicacies  and  novelties  for 
the  domestic  market.  Much  packing  is  also  done  in 
glass  and  tin,  and  here  as  well  Italian  packers  have 
made  great  strides  forward  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  contrast  to  the  American  custom,  Italian  packers 
for  the  most  part  manufacture  their  own  containers, 
though  there  are  a  few  companies  which  specialize  in 
can  making.  Most  of  the  larger  companies  are  using 
efficient  modern  equipment,  and  companies  like  Etab. 
Giuseppe  Bencini  in  Naples  are  busy  turning  out  new 
machinery  to  take  care  of  canners’  and  can  makers’ 
needs. 


During  his  visit  here  in  America,  Mr.  Robin  has 
spent  some  time  in  New  York  with  Commendatore 
Luigi  Del  Gaizo,  head  of  S/A.  Del  Gaizo-Santarsiero 
of  San  Giovanni,  Naples,  who  has  been  visiting  his 
company’s  subsidiary  company  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  and 
together  Mr.  Robin,  Commendatore  Del  Gaizo  and  Mr. 
Zomack  have  visited  several  American  can-making 
and  canning  plants  which  are  customers  and  friends 
of  the  Dewey  and  Almy  organization. 

Mr.  Robin  commented  on  the  apparent  prosperity 
which  he  had  noticed  in  America,  and  said  that  he 
was  surprised  to  see  so  few  signs  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  everyone  was  talking  about.  The  bustle 
and  enthusiasm  which  he  noted  everywhere  reminded 
him,  he  said,  of  present-day  Italy,  which  is  rapidly 
adopting  modern  ideas  of  business  efficiency. 

In  fact  Mr.  Robin  reported  that  Italy  plans  soon  to 
have  the  fastest  trains  in  the  world  and  that  already 
she  has  built  miles  of  smooth,  modern  roads,  compar¬ 
able  only  to  the  great  Roman  roads  of  the  Caesars. 
Traffic  rules,  he  finds,  are  better  obeyed  in  Italy  than 
in  America,  and  there  even  the  pedestrians  must  con¬ 
form  strictly  to  regulations,  crossing  the  streets  only 
at  the  crossings  marked  with  white  lines  and  always 
walking  on  the  side  of  the  road  facing  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Robin  has  been  head  of  Dewey  and  Almy  Com¬ 
pany’s  Naples  plant  since  it  was  established  in  1928, 
and  has  become  widely  known  in  the  Italian  packing 
industry.  As  this  is  his  first  trip  back  to  Cambridge 
in  some  years,  he  is  greatly  enjoying  the  opportunity 
to  refresh  his  contacts  with  the  American  canning 
business  and  to  compare  at  first-hand  conditions  in 
the  industry  here  and  in  Italy. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  P.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 


quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . . 

.  -1111 

. 

2.76 

2.85 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  Nio.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.40 

2.50 

1.85 

1.85 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

.. 

2.35 

2.45 

Tips,  white.  Mam.  No.  1  sa...~ 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

2.36 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq........... 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

.6714  .60 

.62%  .65 

No.  2%  . 

1.05  1.35 

1.10  1.20 

No.  10  . . . 

4.25  4.25 

3.86  4.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

. 

No.  10 . 

.92%  1.00 

No.  10 . 

4.60  ■  6.00 

.86  .90 

.85 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.25  4.25 

4.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 
No.  10 . 


Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.26 


No.  10.... . .‘. . !....!!!!!!!!!! 

■ 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

1.20 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2„ . 

1.10 

No.  10 . 

6.60 

4.26 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.76 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

. . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.86 

.80 

.86 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.35 

4.60 

3.76 

4.00 

4.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.60 

1.62% 

No.  10 . 

1.86 

No.  10 . 

.86 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

.82% 

.86 

No.  10 . . 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2— . 

1.00 

1.40 

No.  2% . 

1.20 

.90 

1.10 

1.86 

.85 

.86 

No.  2% . 

1.16 

1.16 

No.  10 . 

4.00 

4.26 

.72% 

.77% 

No.  2%.... . 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.26 

4.26 

3.26 

3.60 

Std  SlioMi,  No.  2 . 

.96 

.96 

R5 

.90 

No.  2% . 

1.16 

1.15 

1.10 

No.  lO . 

4.50 

4.60 

3.36 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

.80 

No.  10 . 

3.25 

3.60 

CARROTS 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2^ . . 

.76 

.76 

. , 

No.  10 . . 

3.76 

8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.86 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.16 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

. 

No.  10 . 

6.60 

7.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10...................... — 

•eeetf 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


,  .  „  .  .  Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Wholesrram— Continued  Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


White.  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

1.05 

7.60 

1.00 

6.66 

.82% 

1.16 

i.io 

1.16 

i"io 

.90 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . , 

No.  10 . 

1.10 

— 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.26 

1.15 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.05 

— 

— 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.97% 

No.  10 . 

White.  Fancv  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

.90 

1.00 

1,00 

1.10 

No.  10 . 

5.60 

6.60 

6.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

6.26 

6.26 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1.  Tall . 

No.  2% . . . 

.80 

.90 

••••••• 

No,  10 . . . 

2.26 

2.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.86 

.90 

No.  10 . 

4.26 

4.26 

Std..  No.  2 . 

.66 

.76 

No.  10 . 

3.76 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.96 

.96 

No.  10 . . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s. . 

1.40 

1.66 

1.36 

1.46 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s............ 

1.30 

1.60 

1.35 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.............. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.16 

1.36 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

1.10 

1.40 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... _ 

1.05 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

1.00 

1.26 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

i.ob 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.25 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  6s . 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

. 

6.00 

5.26 

4.60 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

1.60 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.40 

1.76 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is........ 

1.76 

1.90 

1.30 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.92%  1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

5.60 

5.26 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.96 

.95 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48. _ ........ 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

5.50 

6.76 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6b  . . . 

TIIIISI 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.60 

4.76 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

.90 

.92% 

.95 

i.ob 

.96 

1.00 

Soaked,  2s . . 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.56 

.67% 

lOs  . 

2.60 

2.76 

8.20 

3.40 

.67% 

.76 

10s  . . 

3.50 

3.76 

— 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.76 

.52% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

.90 

1.15 

.67%  1.00 

No.  3 . . 

.96 

No.  10.... . . . 

2.85 

3.76 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

RtH  ,  No  9.  . 

.75 

.85 

No.  2% . . 

.90 

1.05 

.90 

.95 

No.  S . . 

No.  10 . . 

2.90 

3.10 

3.25 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.96 

.70 

.80 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2% . . 

1.10 

1.25 

.96 

1.16 

1.26 

No.  10 . . 

3.76 

4.00 

8.25 

8.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

. 

. 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

tlttlTI 

•ITI.tl 

Triple,  No.  2 . . 

1.00 

. 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2% .  1.00  1.00 

No.  3 . 

No.  10„ .  3.26  _ 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2% . .  . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

TOMATOES 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy . 


No.  2.  Std.. 
No.  10 . 


4.00 

4.10 

4.26 

4.60 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.36 

6.00 

.70 

4.60 

4.76 

APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.... 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 . 


,90 

3.10 


.96 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz... . 62  Vi  . 

No.  1 . 

No.  300. . 80  .80 

No.  2 . 70  .77»/. 

No.  6 .  2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  1.00 

No.  2Vi .  1.36  1.36 

No.  10 . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2Vi . .  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2  Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2  Vi . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds.  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3„ . 

Peeled.  No.  10.  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi . . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2Vi . —  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10,„..._  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . . . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2  Vi . 

46  oz . . . 

No.  10 . 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.90 

. 

. 

No.  2Vi . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

“  . 

S(did  pack 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

...  .47Vi 

.60 

.66 

.82  Vi 

.96 

No.  2 . . 

.76 

.86 

.77Vi 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2  Vi . 

...  1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

1.30 

1.46 

•Nn  a  . 

...  1.16 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

...  3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.76 

4.06 

4.60 

with  puree 

std..  No.  1 . 

...  .43Vi 

.46 

.47Vi 

.60 

.60 

.62Vi 

No.  2 . . . . 

.70 

.70 

.72Vi 

.77Vi 

.66 

.70 

No.  2Vi . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.86 

.87Vi 

No.  3 . 

...  1.10 

1.10 

No.  10 . 

...  3.20 

C.26 

3.60 

3.60 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

...  .42Vi 

.46 

.47Vi 

No.  10 . 

...  3.26 

3.26 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

.40 

No.  10 . 

...  3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

...  .40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62Vi 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.77V4 

.80 

No.  10 . 

...  2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

.76 

No.  2Vi . 

...  1.06 

No.  10 . . . 

...  3.76 

3.76 

3.60  4.00 

4.60  _ 


2.10  2.26 


1.85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.66 

1.46 

1.65 

4.00 

6.00 

6.26 

8.76 

4.25 

1.70 

1.76 

1.55 

1.65 

1.45 

1.10 

1.16 

4.25 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.70 

6.86 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2Vi . 

No.  10 . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 


West  Const 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . . .  1.76  1.86 

No.  10 .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2Vi . . . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2  Vi . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


10.00  12.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


46  2.60 

26  2.86 
00  _ 


6.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . 

.  1.60 

1.60 

1.90 

2.00 

No.  2.  17  oz . 

.  1.76 

1.76 

1.70 

1.80 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

1.46 

1.60 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

.46 

Vi  lb . 

.  3.26 

3.26 

.871/2 

.95 

V4  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.95 

2.66 

2.76 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . . . 

. 95 

1.00 

.  105 

1.10 

.  1.90 

2.00 

.70 

.80 

10  oz . 

.  2.10 

2.16 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat.  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Sock  eye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . „.... 


6.00  6.00 


.60  .62Vi 

.67Vi  .72V2 
1.06  1.10 
1.42Vi  1.60 
2.47Vi  2.60 
4.76  6.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

V4  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

14  Oil,  Keyless .  3.26 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

V4  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

Vis  . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is.... . 

Vis  . 

V4s  . 


3.60 

3.36 


3.90 

2.86 


1.46 

1.46 

1.60 


1.60 


1.90 
1.16 
1.00 
.76 
2.66 
1.76 
.e2Vi  .96 
1.70  . 


2.26 

1.66 

1.76 

1.90 

1.16 

1.06 

.76 

2.66 

1.86 


1.47Vi 

1.60 

1.62Vi 


1.40 

2.76 


1.66 

3.00 


_  6.e2Vi 

11.00  12.00 

_ _  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.60 
8.60  8.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chaina. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Ceurrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Ioint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Solderiag. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Sidral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruito. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  ContinuouB,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crovm  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hormotically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Conporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ini 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B2dtimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


insecticides. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kettles.  Copper,  Pl^  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES.  MisceUaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY,  ^  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F,  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT  (Semesan). 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAILS  (Rubber). 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GallaUn  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leon2ud  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  \Vis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS  (for  sprays  and  dusts). 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Buridng 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  VVis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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ROBINS 
STRING  BEAN 
SLITTER 


ROBINS 
STRING  BEAN 
SLITTER 


We  claim  Ihe 
Robins  Stringless 
Bean  Slitter  for 
^^Shoe-String''  or 
"French"  Style 
Beans  as  being  the 
original  and  only 
practical  machine 
for  the  purpose. 
Built  for  either  belt 
or  motor  drive. 


Capacity  fifteen  or 
more  hundred  cases 
per  day.  Equipped 
with  shaker  screens 
for  separating 
foreign  matter.  All 
beans  cut  in  pieces 
of  the  same  thick¬ 
ness.  Sturdily  built 
and  of  welded 
construction. 


ROBINS 
string  Bean 
SLITTER 


Robins  Perforated  Crates 


Robins  Retort 


All  Equipment  Shown  on  This  Pase  Manufactured  by 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md 


Write  for  Catalog 

Have  you  seen  the  New  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  and  Cut  Bean  Filler?  Write  us  in  regard 
your  requirements  of  Chisholm-Ryder  pea  and  lima  bean  viners  and  stringless  bean  graders. 


We^l  Give  You  5  Points 

toward  the  Perfect  Pack! 


•  SERVICE  "NATIONAL"  Service  Department  •  the  answer  to  your  own 

particular  problem. 

•  QUALITY  "NATIONAL"  Ouality  stands  out  in  every  Can  •  an  essential 

to  the  Perfect  Pack. 

•  SHIPMENTS  "NATIONAL"  Cans  •  where  you  want  them  •  When 

you  want  them. 

•  TECHNICAL  ADVICE  "NATIONAL"  Laboratory  Staff  •  ready  to 

advise  in  any  emergency. 

•  SEAMERS  "  NATIONAL"  Seamers  efficiently  speed  the  day's  Pack  •  a 

corps  of  Maintenance  men  always  on  call. 


lT^\AiCU(  MEUS! 

''NATIONAL'S'' 

5  Point  Plan 
for  Perfect  Packs! 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Offices  and  Plants •  NEW  YORK  CITY •  BALTIMORE •  BROOKLYN  •CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT •  HAMILTON,  Ohio 


